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Why to Insure in the Continental. 





Why to Insure in an American Company. 












are the Largest ; Is an American Company. 
of the twelve companies (including the ‘‘ Conti- ] | Does business under the Safi Fond Law, making ] 
nental’’) reporting over five million dollars in its policy ‘‘ Conflagration 
assets, only two are fi , and their U. S. 






acnets “ ” Assets ($9,809,660.) and surplus ($s. 034,995.) to 
ee eae Ras See * eee polieytolders are larger than those in the U. S 


American Companies are the Strongest ; of any foreign company. 


of the ten companies (including the ‘‘Conti- : . 
nental ’’) whose reports show a surplus to policy- ages ane emt wr a 


illion doll 1 
eg see eeecagee My nag ip ype A mas orn Since organization its loss payments to policyholders 












one is foreign, and its U. S. surplus to policy- pa 
holders is “ny "than that of the “ Continental.”? exceed 7s ieet. te of rasan T 
Costs No More. You secure, sired, the advantage of inspection 
experiencéd men, and will be furnished o 
Why patronize foreigners when you can get the fies with iienetion jing safe ny 





same thing at the same price from fellow-coun- struction of buildings, etc. 














trymen ? 
‘ : , Prompt attention to loss adjustments insured by the ™ 
Gives Business to those who give you Business ; organized force of travelling men which the Se 
Stockholders of the American Companies are pany’s large ‘us'ness enables it to maintain to 
their partners and as they are distributed through- cover every section of the country and which a vf 
out the United States, they are doing business smaller company could not afford. vie 
with you. Organized in 1852, its nearly fifty years ot successful eM 
Profit, if any, Remains in this Country, business proves its financial strength, conserva- _ 
contributing to the general prosperity, which in tive management and fair treatment of policy- 
turn benefits YOU. holders. 





























THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 












Principal Office : Western Department : < 
CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 44-46-48 Cedar St., N. Y. RIALTO BUILDING, . CHICAGO, ame: pon 
If you are not in perfect health drinkg « 
ye long 





ASSISQUOL 


WINERAL WATER, 7 










NATURE’S OLD BUT NOT OBSOLETE REMEDY 


For Incipient Bright’s Disease, Dropsy, Albuminuria, Uric Acid Conditions, Lumbago, 
Rheumatism and Malignant Growths. Ask your Doctor. Order now--the supply is 
limited. 







Henry Ward Beecher was so impressed with the value of this Water that he mentioned it in a 
sermon as follows : 


‘‘ A man, from one cause or another, has become diseased, everybody has noticed it, and. fe 
him ; and having tried a thousand things in vain, he says, ‘1am going to try MISSISQUOI WAT 

and he goes to the spring, drinks the water, his health i improves, and by the Autumn heis quite strong. 

And suppose he should say to himself that he is not going to tell any one that he is getting well, but let 
them see that he is doing so, and tell them all when they ask him, that he is not very welt. Would that be 
natural? Under such circumstances would you not say, ‘I am ‘better, and am going to get well again?’ 
That is what you say about your bodily health. And where God has done everything for your soul, 

when you have drunk ‘ine ‘ water of life,’ and are being healed, are you not the man who ought to speak 
out and say, ‘ God *. curing me, I feel bet er, | am not well yet, but am going to be well?’ Thatis the 
profession a mar snakes when he j jos the Church, ‘I am better.’ 
















AGENTS—The Taylor-Jergensen Co., 29 Broadway, New York and 191 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The. Independent 


THE BEST NEW SUMMER NOVELS 


“THE BOOKS THAT ‘EVERYBODY’ IS READING NOWADAYS.” —Buffalo Comm’]. 















IN ITS 8OTH THOUSAND 


THE REIGN OF Law | Illustrated, 


A TALE OF THE KENTUCKY HEMPFIELDS Cloth, 12mo, 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN $1.50 


A eae ‘¢ A brilliant story, brilliantly told.’’—CoURIER- JOURNAL. 
Wonderfully pas * and cent pe . ‘* There is a charm in the book that makes one read it through and 
—BROOKLYN EAGLE. ‘think about it, and in the end admit that it is a singularly virile 
“« Above all, one recognizes in the novel production.’’—ScotrisH-AMERICAN. 
vd — Py omielhy, of a man in “ ‘«Both in the vein of deep philosophy which underlies the story 
cn w ts Gay and generation, ais a4 in the fragrant charm of its atmosphere it is a book to read 


tinctively Amer gs acc age =~ with close attention to both substance and form.” 
: . . —CHICAGO RECORD. 









IN ITS SECOND EDITION 


THE Wes oF LIFE | Cloth, 12mo, 
By ROBERT HERRICK, Author of ‘‘ THE GOSPEL OF FRE&EDOM,”’ etc, $1.50 
“ There is no exaggeration in the state- ‘¢ A fine and powerful story . . . . presenting vividly a new 


ment that there has not been a story pub- *0d important phase in American life, the chafing of men of education 
lished in many years that has evoked such  ainst the growing restrictions of their individual freedom of action 
immédiate criticism, favorable and other- »y the rapid increase of ‘commercialism’ in the professions, the 
wise. ... . It is certain that this book will combinations of lawyers and doctors into great business establish- 
grow in favor and interest, and will ere ments... . It is a stromg and good picture of American life 
long be numbered with the record breakers nd should be read,’’—THE N. Y. Sun. 

at the book stores and circulating libra- ‘<Tt is an engrossing story, . . . one of the strongest stories of the 
nies,’’ —BUFFALO COMMERCIAL, summer.’?—EXPRESS. 








IN ITS THIRD EDITION 
A FRIEND OF CASAR 
TALE OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC Cloth, 12mo, 

By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS $1.50 


‘© One of the best historical novels perhaps of ‘marty years,’’ 
—THE PHILADELPHIA PRESss, 


aN 
“It tells a story alive with human in- 
se a shoe Pago se phere ‘A thrilling. story, full of human interest, . . . A. stirring 
x > . ’ ” 
lid incident. . . . The novel may be read period of Rome’s greatest glory.”—-THE SPRINGFIELD UNION, 


with absorbing interest.” -THEOURLOOK, _»“* Vividly interesting, with s thrilling plot.’’—BuRLincTon 
FREE PREss, 
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IN ITS FOURTH EDITION 
THE BANKER AND THE BEAR 


THE STORY OF A CORNER IN LARD Cloth, r2mo, 
By HENRY K. WEBSTER, one of the Authors of ‘‘ THE SHorT LINE War.” $1.50 
‘An exciting and absorbing story.” ‘This is one of the few novels of the year which every man with 


veg blood in his veins will enjoy. ... . Through it all runs a deli htfi 

“On pe ygpen dowrsire potas love story.’,—TIMES-HERALD. “ — 
eo a 

hewwels, . ot ne” yey re emg how.” *¢ Delightfully invigorating. «,. . The result is dramatic, in- 


Z spiring. It is a novel that sharpens the’ reader’s wits while it enter- 
BosTON HERALD, tains him richly.””—BosTon BEACON, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY,. = 66 FIFTH AVE., N. Y, 
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EDUCATION 
California 


‘MISS ORTON'S 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


PASADENA CAL. 








For 
Girls. 


ters. Sea and mountain breezes. European 
‘teachers in music and art. 


Massachusetts 


Aner ACADEMY ° For Young Ladies, 


._ Andover, Mass. 
September 13th. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place, 


SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1900. Boston, Mass. 





Connecticut 





Iss _ BAIRD’S INSTITUTE 
FOR GIRLS, Norwalk, Conn. 
29th year. Primary, Academic, and College 
Preparatory courses. Music, . and the 
Languages. Careful attention to morals 
and manners. New Buildings, steam heat, 
gymnasium. 





FAmeee iu ACADEMY. 
to $450 oa carefully trained. 
F. H. BREWER, Fairfield, Conn. 


McLean Seminary for Girls. 


College Preparato English and Special 
Elective Cou Courses. Kit. Masi ic. For partic- 
alars ad 


saath J. B. MOLEAN, Simsbury, Conn. 


RS. MEAD’S SCHVUOL FOR 

GIRLS. Certificate admits to lead- 

ing colleges. Literature, Music, Art. Mrs. 

M. E. a Principal, ‘“‘ Hillside,” Nor- 
walk, Conn 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


Thorough special training for the min- 
istry, and full university advantages, Ad- 
dress SECRETARY, YALE DIVINITY 
SCHOOL, New Haven, Conn. 


District of Columbia 

















CONCORD SCHOOL 


Prepares boys for College or Scientific 
School, Rev. Wm. Lawrence, S.T.D., 
visitor, Address THOMAS H. ECK- 
FELDT, Head Master, Concord, Mass, 


Lasell Seminar 


Auburndale, Mass. Aims to fit its stu- 
dents fora beta om ~~ on has avert fa- 
cility for SE ee meg ts purpose while 
add: pod mags L ing of. its stu- 
dents. A addi to the usual courses, 
ananens attention is given to music, paint- 
ing, religious culture, cooking and ja 
d economics, dress cutting and milli- 
aad ry. Places are now being taken for the 
Year be; ~ony September 1900. For cata- 
logue address C. C. BRAGDON, Prin. 








} Gro- 

imited Bo: rs School. 

Pp 1 Colleges 

and Technical Schools. T rms, $43. No 
extras. Address H. H.C. BineHaum, Prin. 


Dr. and Mrs. John MacDufiie’s 
a for Girls. Springfield, Mass. 
liege fitting and certificate admission. 
Graduatia course and diploma. Music 
and art. autiful house and grounds. 
Tennis, gymnasium.! llustrated catalogue. 


The Waban School for boys, Waban, 


. Superior in- 
struction; special facilities” tor jout-door 
sports. Rev. J. H. PILLSBURY, Principal. 











BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 

Practical a al Engineering exclu- 

sively taught. mpleting one 


ear open ept. 26th. " Cakalo e on applica- 
tion. ie aloe 8, Principal. 





Illinois 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Department of Lake Forest 
University. 

Three year course leading to degree of 
LL.B. prepares for admission to the Bar in 
all the States. For catalogue address the 
secretary, ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B., 
Athenzeum Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


3 its 48d year September 26. Diploma, 

Pa.D. work Seminary Settile- 
ment for ee work. Merit scholar- 
ships $75 to $175. Fellowship of about $600 
a year for two years to each class. 


H. M. SCOTT, Secretary, 
520 W. Adams &St., Chicago. 


Kentucky 














WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


66th year begins Sept. 1%, 1900. Endowed. 
College preparatory with advanced courses 
for high-school graduates and others not 
wishing full college a Art and music. 

tennis etc., extensive 
gro ifully a Gnd healthful ‘ally situ- 
ated 28 miles from Boston. Christian home 
influences. 


For circular and views address the Presi 
dent, Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., 


rton. Mass. 





Michigan 


ST. ANTHONY’S HOME, 
For Feeble Minded Girls. 
For Circulars Address 
SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH, 
NAZARETH P. 0O., 
Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 


New Jersey 


Blair hip exinnbien Academy. 


John Blair Foundation. Co-educa- 
tional. soa year. pares for any college. 
agg campus, A ener — build- 

»wment justifies low r. 
Board and tuition $250. a 
JUHN C. SHARPE, Prin. 
blairstown, N. J. 














POTTER COLLEGE for Young Ladies 


Pupils from 26 States. 18 teachers. Ele- 
tly furnished. Modern conveniences. 

§ schoels in one. Board and tuition $250.00. 

Send for catalogue. Bowling Green, Ky, 





MISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Morristown, New Jersey. 
Suburban to New York. Exc 
arvet ona. Ce a pe ttre 
‘our leading colleges, usic . 
Resident pupils, $800, oe 











Kent Place School for Girls 


Summic, a, 4 Special attention to col- 


re} grounds, T 
bx fen Toor nok be and V; ows at 


on application. Mrs. SaRaH Woopmay 
PavL, Principal. President of Beard of 
Directors, HaMitros W. MasBreE, LL.D. 


MOUNT HOLLY ACADEMY, 
A home school for boys. The coRege not 
the class, is the unit. Careful 
aration. No failures. Lan; na! 
Healthful region. Superior le 4 
ate price. Noextras. Catalogu: 
J.C. Pua, Principal, Mount | Holly, N, J 


New York 
The Misses Ely’s School for 


Girls. Riverside Drive, 85th and 
86th Streets, New York. 


Knit 


o years’ 
pnd sent on n applicat on. 


ollegiate Institute, Fort Edward,N.Y. 

For young women and girls. Six courses. 
with preparatory Illustrated Catalogue 4d 
year Sept. 2th, Jos. E. Krna, D.D., Pres. 


INDS’ SCHOOL. 434 
boys only. upen allyr 
inely homelike. Hempstead, N. Y. 


THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
47th YEAR. © CLAVERACK, N.Y. 


A Preparatory School and Seminary for 
pouns men and women. Ideal location. 
xperienced teachers. Thorough college 
preparatory courses. Music 
ion, Business. A Christian home school. 
Physical culture for girls. Military train- 
ing for boys. Year be Sept. 18. Address 


J. O. SPENCER, Ph.D., Principal. 
New YORK, PEEKSKILL. 


Mohegan Lake School cmitary. 


21st year be; Sept. 19th, 1900. Classical, 
Scientific and Business Courses. Ideal lo- 
cation, beautiful lake, fine campus. 


WATERS & LINDER, Principals. 
NEW YORK ___ “‘ Dwight Methed” 
LAW a ot instruction. 

assau St., New York City. 
LLB By omp ted LL.M. in three 


High standards. a yar of all Sate. 
Besa t for Catalogue. GEORGE CHASE, Dea. 


NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL 
sessions 8 to mr. 

Tuition, ae For Chaat “Ie to, L.J. 
Tompkins, Registrar, Washington Sq. N.Y. N.Y. 
T*e PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, 
andfamilies. Advises parents a spout schools. 

PRATT, Manager. 


THE SIGLAR SCHOOL 


FOR THIRTY BOYS, 
Newburgh-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


—_— fee nha o oh rte nl than —_ The Sth 
year be; September 18th, 1900. 
ieee Ww. Si@LaR, M.A. (Yale) 


GEo. J. MCANDREW, M.A. (Yale) 
EO. c Cia le); ; 














arten Normal Dept. Ethic. 
Culture Schools, 109 W. 54th st. 
Opens Oct. ist. Cir 








ear. Little 
rare, genu- 














m 8:30 to 
ase eso ea 
CLL B, after. three 














The Warren School of Articulatiot 
and Expression Reading. 


A special method by which the Deaf mij; 
learn to understand conversation. Defect! 
of Speech cured. Address 

124 E, Bth Street, New York, 





Military). 


Classical , 
Ideal lo- 
B. 


t, New York, 
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School of Practical Agriculture 
and Horticulture. 
The small Farm well Tilled. 


to men and women for traint 
tical ‘ond scientific work, 
»_ Briarcliff 


Manor, West- 
chester Co., N. Ye 





| UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 

The next term will begin Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 26th, 1900. The Faculty will meet, 
to receive applicants for ion, in the 
President’s room at 9.30 A.M. Rooms will 


Tennessee 


ROANOKE 


Courses for De with Electives. Large 
Library. Mountain location. No bar-rooms. 
Expenses small ‘Ald scholarships. Students 
from 22 States and countries, Catalogue 
free. Address the President. 





COLLEGE, 
Salem, Va. 








Ohio 





BERLIN COLLEGE, JOHN Henry 
Chri by Cc Golleg th hI > progress 
isttan College, we y equipped w 
libraries, museums, laboratories and gym- 
nasia. 16 buildings. Departments: e 
College. the Academy, the Theological Sem- 
inary, the Conservatory of Music. Also 
courses in Drawing and Painting, and a four 


BERLIN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, | 
the College and Conservato' Music. 
Prof. E.1 BOSWORTH Secretary. 
Canada 


ONTARIO 
LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
Trafalgar Castle,” Whitby, Ontario, Canada 


Pronounced by his Excellency, the Gov- 
ee ayn gg the beat 











‘or women. Eight; 


September 1 
- 13 ress the 





Pennsylvania 


ears’ Normal Course in Physical Training 
i -four instructors. 
students last gS wr Ay rea year begins 


hs RG 
ONES, Box C22, ‘uberiing 0. 


Pe are going abroad for a bicycle whe 

gent 10c, an stamps for our eee ad 
called ** BIC ¥YCLING NOT. 

‘ull  anarmation TOUR URISTS ABROAD.” 


M. | LEYLAND LINE, Boston, Liverpool. 








Lees HALL SEMINAR, 
Lititz, Lancaster Co., Pa. ‘iris, 
poarding achool for girls and aaa eng Cincinnati, * Ohio. 
founded 1794. A safe and thorough Chris- | and Foreign Travel, 
tian home school. Pupiis received at any | Lan 
time. Correspondence invited. Diplomas 
v. Chas. D. Kreider, Prin. 





mas given. 
MR 


Te H. Thane Miller School for 
8 to 16 —_— Place, Avondale, 
repa apation for see fe 
av: 
e, Livereese | SOny and A 


RS. EMMA ‘P SMITH MILLER. 


First cabin rates $40, $50, upwards, — pea 
ing on date. Round tr P discount. 
WINIFREDIAN, 10,500 tons. 
Sails from Boston Sept. 7th and Oct. 9th. 
Cestrian (9000 ton), Aug. 10th and Sept. 1th. 
enpiz Company’ 7.5 paseenanr © ice, 115 
St., corner B ton. Tele- 
eee. F.0. Houghton ee Gen’l Agta. 


‘anced ym oe ¢ 








GLENDALE oferty'Sevae year 
e COLLEGE, From Cincinnati. 


A good home school for the training of Girls. 

Primary, Preparatory and Collegiate Depart- 
ments. Music, Art and Elocution are prominent 
in the work of the College. Address 


Rev. L. D, POTTER, D. D., Glendale, Ohio, 


American Gardening 


10 Sample Copies, separate issues, 10 cents. 
Published at 188 Liberty S8t., New York. 


USE Our Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine, Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter, 


Terms of Subscription, payable In advance; one year $2.00 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 


any copies over six months old twency-five cents. Postage 
Forel, ign Country in the Postal (nion $1.56 a year extra 
irder for the change of an address should be received one week 


R change is to take effect: the old as well as the new address 
‘aust be given 
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GOW . 
— 


On Jellies 


Poa and pee + a spread 
a we of refined 


WAX 


Will keep them abecls moisture and 
acid root. Paraffine Wax is also useful in 
a dozen other ways about the house. Fall 
directionsin each poun 4 ac 

ere, 


old everyw 
STANDARD OIL CO. 














THE BEST REMEDY FOR 
Rheumatism 1 and Dyspepsia 


CASES, 100 pint poe be Se 


$10.00 
CASES, 50 quart bottles, - 


7.50 


For Circulars address 
SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 


349 Broadway, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors 











MORIHALS 
Church and Cemetery 


Original and artistic designs submitted to 
any limit of expense, and erected in any 
part of the U.S. Correspondence ce solicited, 


s0 Carmine Street, New York. 
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United States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 45 & 47 WALL STREET. 


Capital, * ° af ” $2,000,000. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, - 11,000,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee 
or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates 
as may be agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions and individuals, 
will find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President, 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President, 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary, 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 


William H. Macy, Jr., 
Wm D. Sloane, 
Gustav H. Schwab, 
Frank Lyman, 
George F. Vietor, 
James Stillman, 
John Claflin, 


Samuel Sloan, 
D. Willis James, 


. O. Mills. 
Lewis Cass Ledyard, 








The Most 
Comfortable Way 
To Travel. 


The greatest through passenger 
train service in America. 

The Lake Shore operates it between 
Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston. 

The greatest fast mail line in the 
world—Chicago and New York. 

The Lake Shore operates it for the 
U. S. Government. 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

















Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months. 

Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name HORSFORD’s on the wrapper. 











—— 


Adirondack Mountains, 

The Great Lakes, Mackinaw, 

Thousand Islands, 

Lakes of Central New York, 

Saratoga, Lake George, 

Colorado, Yellowstone Park, 

Catskill Mountains, Montreal, 

Niagara Falls Richfield Springs, 

Utah and California Resorts, 

Berkshire Hills, Lake Mahopae, 

The North Pacific Coast, 

Lebanon Springs, Litchfield Hills, 

Millbrook, the Hudson River, 

West Point, Lake Mohegan, 

Green Mountains, Lake Champiain, 
and scores of other delightfal 
resorts, all reached via NEW 
YORK CENTRAL. 


An Ly y Ootehogne: ig the “‘ ro — s 
ill be sent free, postpaid, on receipt 0: 
stamp, by Geo. H. Daniels, G. P. A., Grand Central 
Station, New York. 











Published Weekly 


Vou. LII 


Survey of the World. 


Charles A. Towne, nom- 
inated by the Populists 
for Vice-President, has 
written a letter declining the nomination 
in favor of Stevenson, the Democratic 
candidate, whom he ‘will support in the 
campaign. This makes the Demo-Popu- 
list fusion complete, as the Populists 
nominated Bryan for the first place. 
Bryan has addressed to the Democratic 
Notification Committee a long letter, to 
which we refer elsewhere. General 
Palmer, candidate of the Gold Democrats 
in 1896 for President, has announced his 
intention to vote this year for McKinley, 
saying that Bryan is “ the high priest of 
Populism,” which is “already strong 
enough to menace the best interests of 
safe government ;” that Bryan will sure- 
ly be defeated; that McKinley has the 
confidence of the best element in the 
country, and that while he differs with 
him on many questions, “ between him 
and Bryan there is but one course.” The 
Democratic committee is making special 
effort to exert influence upon German- 
American voters. The Republicans have 
issued a statement designed to show that 
if Bryan should be elected, his election 
would carry with it a reduction of the 
gold majority in the Senate to a margin 
of only one or two votes, and might even 
turn the scale in favor of silver. At the 
recent election in Alabama, the Demo- 
cratic majority was about 70,000, more 
than half of the Populists having re- 
turned to the Democratic party. The 
Democrats have nine-tenths of the Leg- 
islature, which will pass a constitutional 
amendment to disfranchise the negroes. 
The Wisconsin Republicans have nom- 
inated ex-Congressman La Follette for 
Governor; the most interesting part of 
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their platform is a demand for the aboli- 
tion by statute of caucuses and conven- 
tions for the nomination of candidates 
for Congress, State offices, the Legis- 
lature, and county offices, in order that 
all nominations may be made directly by 
the people at the primaries. Reports 
from Colorado foreshadow a striking 
change in the strength of parties at the 
national election. The Silver Repub- 
lican party has been reduced to a small 
number; the Populist party has fallen 
away; many of the prominent mine-own- 
ers have joined the Republicans; cattle- 
men and flock-owners are taking the same 
course; and while Bryan may carry the 
State, his plurality, it is said, will be 
small, altho in 1896 he had 161,000 votes 
against only 26,000 for McKinley. Re- 
turns from the primaries for the nomina- 
tion of members of the Legislature in 
Pennsylvania show a large increase in 
the number of candidates opposed to 
Quay, who cannot : re-elected. 


The political situation 
in the State of New 
York has become very © 
interesting on account of the candidacy 
of the young Comptroller of the city of 
New York, Mr. Coler, for the office of 
Governor. He is opposed by Croker and 
the entire Tammany group, for the suffi- 
cient reason that in the city government 
he has stedfastly opposed them, in the in- 
terest of the people. Croker’s candidate 
is State Senator Mackey, of Buffalo, but 
Coler has the support of ex-Senator Hill 
and Mayor McGuire, of Syracuse, the 
chairman of the State Committee, and it 
is expected that his name will be present- 
ed in the Democratic convention by the 
sixty-three delegates from Brooklyn. To 
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the votes of these delegates may be added 
enough votes from other parts of the 
State to give him a majority. Until last 
Saturday he was not a candidate, altho he 
had said that he would accept a nomina- 
tion if the schemes of the Ramapo Water 
Company should be an issue in the cam- 
paign. Recent attacks upon him by Cro- 
ker’s friends have now induced him to 


stand for the nomination. Inasmuch as. 


the State election in New York may affect 
the national election on the same date, the 
possible nomination of this honest and 
progressive young officer of the great city 
becomes a matter of much importance. It 
was due to his fearless opposition that 
the city was saved from the burden of a 
forty years’ contract with this Ramapo 
Water Company at $5,000,000 a year, 
$3,500,000 of which would have been 
profit. Prominent men in both parties 
are interested in the company, altho the 
contract was supported by leading officers 
of the Tammany government. Owing to 
this bi-partisan interest the company had 
obtained from the Legislature a charter 
which empowers it to condemn land for 
water supply in all parts of the State and 
to sell power derived from the water 
rights so obtained. The city of New York 
has no such power. By means of it the 
company menaces every municipality in 
the State. Coler’s attempts to procure a 
repeal of this remarkable charter were 
unsuccessful, and one of those who op- 
posed them was ex-Congressman Odell, 
chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee and the intimate associate of Sen- 
ator Platt. At one time it was expected 
that Odell would be the Republican or- 
ganization’s candidate for Governor, but 
he now says he will not accept a nomina- 
tion. What Coler especially desires is 
that this Ramapo company’s power and 
projects shall be opposed in the platform 
of his party or in those of both parties. 
The company has been checked by him, 
but it waits its opportunity. Allied to 
this question, in relation with the candi- 
dacy of Coler are others relating to the 
taxation and restraint of corporations. 


a 


Late reports from Cape 

Alene Nome ay that seta 
Gold Diggimgs thousand gold-seekers 
there are now destitute or soon will be 
objects of charity ; 4,000 of these recently 
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signed a petition addressed to the War 
Department, in which they begged for 
Government transports to take them 
away before it should be too late. Less 
than sixty days of navigation now re- 
main, and these men will be unable to 
support themselves through the arctic 
winter. But the Government cannot find 
transports enough for the troops it is 
sending to China. General Randall’s es- 
timate of the number of the destitute is 
1,000. There is gold in the vicinity of 
Nome, but the beach diggings have been 
nearly exhausted. The richest claims 
are along the creeks, and until a short 
time ago the profitable working had been 
prevented by a scarcity of water. The 
recent rains have given a supply. Two 
ships from Nome brought down over 
$500,000 last week. Dredging the sands 
under water and near the beach has been 
unprofitable. At last accounts there had 
been no new cases of smallpox at Nome 
for several days, but the epidemics of 
pneumonia and typhoid fever had not be- 
gun to abate. The military government 
has not been able to enforce sanitary reg- 
ulations in the big and straggling settle- 
ment. <A railroad six miles long, from 
Nome to the Snake River placers, has 
been finished. At a lower point on the 
coast one fourteen miles long has been 
completed, from the coal fields to the 
shore at Cook Inlet, and the oil compa- 
nies there will build short railways or 
pipe lines. Another addition to the rail- 
way from Skaguay on the route to Daw- 
son has been completed, and the Cana- 
dian telegraph line will soon afford quick 
communication with the Klondike. It is 
reported that the Klondike diggings have 
yielded $25,000,000 this year, but the ex- 
act amount is probably less. There are 
now hundreds of small mining districts 
along the Yukon and its tributaries, 
many of them on our side of the bound- 
ary, and, as the headquarters for several 
of these, Circle City has become a town 
of 6,000 people. 
ed 


Mr. Hanley, of Minnesota, 
who was the presiding of- 
ficer at the recent Inter- 
national Congress of Agricultural As- 
sociations in Paris, and is an officer of 
the National Cotton Growers’ Association 
and the Grain Growers’ Association, has 
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returned to this cotintry and given to the 
press a report that at the’Congress two 
propositions were thoroughly discussed: 
First, to reduce the grain acreage of the 
world by 20 per cent.; second, to secure 
from the world’s rice-eating nations cus- 
tomers for the farm products of civil- 
ized lands. The Congress decided 
unanimously, he says, that steps must be 
taken to secure an Oriental market for 
surplus grain crops. In America, he 
continues, there will be an effort to make 
the price of wheat one dollar a bushel at 
Liverpool ; the farmers will be urged to 
hold their supplies in order that the price 
may be raised to that point and main- 
tained. The program of national legis- 
lation proposed for the United States, he 
says, provides for the subsidizing of 
freight steamships ; the appointment of a 
trade commission which shall devise plans 
for getting the desired Oriental trade; the 
abolition of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, because it has failed to pre- 
vent unjust discrimination in freight 
rates; the abolition of the forecast crop 
reports which are issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, because they are 
“ of so hopeful a nature ” that they lower 
the value of stored. grain and growing 
crops ; the abolition of bucket shops; and 
the appointment of Government inspec- 
tors to take charge of terminal elevators 
and prevent the mixing of different 
grades of grain. This program is said 
to have been approved by the Grain Grow- 
ers’ Association, the Cotton Growers’ As- 
sociation, the Farmers’ Alliance, and the 
National Farmers’ Federation. 


a 


Cuban General Wood is making a jour- 
Affairs | "°Y through the island, urging the 

people to select their best men for 
delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. The order for the election is criti- 
cised in Cuba and in this country because 
it says that the convention is not only to 
“ frame ” but also to “ adopt ” a constitu- 
tion, and because it is to “ provide for and 
agree with the Government of the United 
States upon the relations to exist between 
that Government and the Government of 
Cuba.” Those who criticise say that the 
Constitution should be adopted or accept- 
ed by the people, and not by the conven- 
tion ; and that the relations between Cuba 
and this country should not be deter- 
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mined by this convention in its constitu- 
tion, but by Cuba and the United States 
after the island shall have become inde- 
pendent. It is reported that General 
Gomez, leading representative of the rad- 
icals, has told General Wood that he 
would like to have the Americans remain 
on the island for several years. Many 
conservatives prefer to have them re- 
main, but do not say so, because the ex- 
pression of this preference would, they 
think, weaken their party. The new mar- 
riage law has been signed. Hereafter 
marriage may be either a civil or a reli- 
gious ceremony, as the parties may de- 
sire, a religious ceremony having full 
legal force. The Havana newspapers 
criticise the courts severely, alleging that 
they are corrupt. Judge Lacombe having 
decided that Neely might be extradited 
upon the discontinuance of proceedings 
against him in this country, the evidence 
showing probable cause for prosecution, 
his counsel applied for a writ of habeas 
corpus. This application was denied, but 
Judge Wallace permitted counsel to ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court, and as that 
court cannot hear the appeal until Octo- 
ber, the extradition of Neely will be de- 
layed. After the closing exercises of 
their summer school at Cambridge, on the 
15th, the Cuban teachers will sail from 
Boston for New York, and at Jersey City 
will take special trains for Washington, 
where they will be received at the White 
House by the President. Afterward they 
will spend several days in Philadelphia 
and New York before sailing for Havana, 
where they will remain a day or two, be- 
cause many of them have never seen the 
chief city of their island. They are to 
give a loving cup to Harvard University, 
and they have prepared for distribution 
as souvenirs cards bearing an expression 
of their gratitude and the following 
words: “ Hurrah for the American peo- 
ple! Hurrah for Harvard University! 
Hurrah for the American Government! 
Hurrah for Mr. Frye, President Eliot, 
the Professors of Geography and the In- 
structors of English! The people of 
Cuba will never forget them.” 


J 


The August meetings at 
Northfield have started 
in, and show, as those of 
the last month did, that they represent a 
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movement too thoroughly well estab- 
lished to be affected seriously even by 
the loss of their founder. Also that Mr. 
Moody’s son is a worthy successor of 
his father, not merely in his own ability, 
but in his faculty of associating with him- 
self those who can carry on the work. 
The attendance has been larger even than 
was anticipated and the interest as great 
as ever. As was to be expected the 
memories of Mr. Moody have been domi- 
nant throughout the meetings. There 
were many references to him; hymns 
were sung that he enjoyed, and in the 
conduct of the exercises it was very man- 
ifest that the spirit of the founder still 
controlled. Considerable interest  at- 
tached to the Bible Institute and the 
story of what it had done for the aggres- 
sive work of the church was told by its 
leaders and graduates, and was most in- 
teresting. The prominent speaker of 
the past week has been the Rev. G. 
Campbell Morgan, of London, who was 
so effective a year ago. It will be re- 
membered that there was an effort made 
at that time to secure him as successor to 
Dr. John Hall in the pastorate of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
this city. Mr. Morgan declined that call 
partly because he did not wish to leave 
his work in London, partly because he 
felt out of touch with the Presbyterian 
system, including both its doctrinal state- 
ments and its church government. Now 
there are intimations that another effort 
will be made to keep him, this time to fill 
the pulpit vacated by the death of Dr. A. 
J. F. Behrends, of Brooklyn. While very 
possibly the London ties have not les- 
sened in their power, the other reasons 
given would scarcely hold in this case. 
Mr. Morgan is a thoroughly conservative 
theologian, and holds to the stricter in- 
terpretations of Biblical inspiration. He 
is, however, by nature and conviction op- 
posed to the strongest trammels of creed, 
being independent in his make-up. 


st 


The Jewish Educa- 
tional Alliance is one 
of the most benevo- 
lent institutions in this city. It cares for 
the poor Russian Jews from the cradle 
to the grave. Hard working mothers 
leave their babies in the kindergarten de- 
partment; the older children, especially 
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the fresh arrivals from Europe, are cared 
for by competent teachers, who prepare 
them’ for the public schools. The roof 
garden during the summer months is 
crowded. In the forenoon swarms of 
babies dig in the soft sand provided for 
their amusement; in the afternoon the 
small boys and girls make it their play- 
ground; in the evening the older people 
of the ghetto, who are imprisoned during 
the day in sweat shops, gather there for 
fresh air and amusement, while an or- 
chestra plays Jewish and Russian melo- 
dies. Religious instruction is also pro- 
vided, and the wealthy patrons of the 
Alliance have secured as their teacher the 
Rev. H. Maslinsky,.a learned rabbi of 
stately bearing, forty years old. He isa 
profound Talmudic scholar of unusual 
oratorical power, and can speak freely in 
Hebrew, Russian and Jargon. On ac- 
count of his political views he was ex- 
pelled with his family from Russia. His 
first act in this country was to announce 
his intention of becoming a citizen, and 
in a late Sabbath lecture he joyfully an- 
nounced that he was to be the happiest 


mortal living when he should obtain, a . 


few days later, his second naturalization 
papers. On account of his eloquence he 
is called “the Jewish Beecher.” He 
speaks in the auditorium of the Alliance 
in the winter on Friday night and in the 
summer on Saturday afternoon, and the 
large hall is uncomfortably packed all 
the year round. An idea of his teaching 
may be judged from a late address of his 
on the narrative of Balak and Balaam. 
He recognized Balak as the prototype of 
anti-Semitism, whose heart’s desire was 
for Balaam to reveal the black spots in 
the character of the Hebrews of his day, 
which should remain an everlasting curse 
upon their posterity. But when Balaam 
burst forth: “ He hath not beheld iniqui- 
ty in Jacob, neither hath he seen perverse- 
ness in Israel,” Balak realized that, while 
Israel as a whole was faultless, he yet 
was defective in some parts, and accord- 
ingly we read that Balak required Ba- 
laam to come into another place, from 
whence “thou shalt see but the utmost 
part of them and shalt not see them all; 
and curse me them from thence.” With 
tremendous emphasis the speaker de- 
clared that the original anti-Semite Balak 
understood the Jews’ weakness thor- 
oughly, and that the curse of sectional 
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Judaism remains to the present day. 
Here in the metropolis of the greatest, 
most glorious country upon the earth, 
which has the largest Jewish population 
of any city in the world, Judaism as a 
whole is faultless, but unfortunately there 
are black spots now in the Jewish com- 


munity. Thus many synagogs are erected 


over saloons and worse places. There 
are many pest-holes in Allen street and 
vicinity; there are disgraceful columns 
in some Jargon papers, which are verita- 
ble blackmailing sheets, and these con- 


‘tinue to be a reproachful curse. 


ot 


Parliament was adjourned 
on August 8th, and it is 
generally believed it will 
not be reconvened before the general elec- 
tion. The Queen’s speech dwelt upon 
the friendly relations with the Powers of 
Europe and America, emphasizing espe- 
cially America, an innovation which, it is 
said, has caused some comment. The 
establishment of the Commonwealth of 
Australia was dwelt upon, also the war 
in South Africa, as illustrating the fel- 
lowship binding the different sections of 
the great empire together. The annexa- 
tion of the Free State was referred to as 
“the first step in the union of the races 
under an institution which may in time 
be developed so as to secure equal rights 
and privileges in South Africa.” An- 
nouncement was made of the intention of 
the Government to secure the release of 
the legations at Peking, and the punish- 
ment of the authors of the crime. The 
responsibility for the attack upon the le- 
gations was not definitely fixed, but a 
strong implication was made that the 
Chinese authorities were accomplices in 
it. The Ashanti rising, the famine and 
plague in India and the unusual demands 
upon the finances of the country result- 
ing from the war were also referred to. 
With regard to the future there is con- 
siderable doubt. Under the British con- 
stitution the ministers can choose their 
own time for going to the polls, and al- 
ways endeavor to select the period they 
think most likely to serve party interests. 
At present the outlook is for the first or 
second week in October. The advanced 
members of the Cabinet argue that the 
war fever is already subsiding, and that 
by next spring some other conditions will 
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be dominant. Lord Salisbury, however, 
is doubtful about the wisdom of a gen- 
eral election at so critical a period. Both 
parties are somewhat disorganized. The 
Liberals are practically leaderless, Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman being mor- 
tified at the way in which he has been dis- 
regarded by his party and threatening 
to resign, while the return of Sir Wil- 
liam Vernon Harcourt would mean a 
definite breach with Lord Rosebery, and 
there is no one else in sight. The min- 
isterialists are annoyed at the slow prog- 
ress of the war in South Africa, and wor- 
ried that Lord Roberts is still unable to 
spare large reinforcements for China. 
Altogether, the outlook is by no means 
encouraging for either party, altho the 
victory of the Conservatives is regarded 
as certain. 
ws 


King Victor Emmanuel 
III took the corona- 
tion oath on August Io, 
and afterward made a strong speech, 
which apparently left an excellent im- 
pression, announcing his purpose to take 
the full direction of State affairs him- 
self. The ceremonies in connection with 
the funeral of King Humbert, earlier in 
the week, were as simple as possible, but 
were very impressive, and the general 
effect of it upon the country at large was 
most noticeable. The funeral train left 
Monza on Wednesday afternoon, and 
reached Rome early the next morning. 
The funeral procession was formed and 
started for the Pantheon. The immense 
space surrounding the railroad station 
was entirély filled by people as the cor- 
tége, including King Victor Emmanuel 
III and the members of the family, the 
diplomatic corps and special envoys took 
their places. Representatives were also 
present from the different State bodies, 
Cabinet Ministers, Senators and Depu- 
ties, the municipal officers of the great 
cities, etc. The manifestation of sorrow 
and sympathy was universal, even many 
of the radical and republican. leaders 
joining in the procession and expressing 
their feelings. At the Pantheon the 
cort¢ge was received by the Archbishop 
of Genoa and the Cathedral functionary 
in the presence of the ladies of the royal 
household. The celebrated iron crown of 
Lombardy, made in 591, used at the cor- 
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onation of Charlemagne, and joined by 
Bonaparte to that of France in 1805, was 
placed upon the coffin with the helmet 
and sword of King Humbert. At the 
opening of the Chamber of Deputies on 
August 6th resolutions were passed of 
great sorrow for the crime, and repre- 
sentatives both of the Republican and So- 
cialist parties protested against the as- 
sassination. Efforts are continued on 
every hand to suppress the anarchist 
‘movement, and it is stated in Germany 
that it is probable that a scheme will be 
devised for international protection 
against anarchists. At Rome a large 
number of persons have been placed un- 
der arrest, and there is on every hand an 
increasing conviction that something 
must be done to repress these outbreaks. 
In Belgium anarchist placards have 
been found on the walls of public build- 
ings, and even on the door of the king’s 
palace, praising the work of Bresci and 
lauding anarchy. The investigations in 
this country have been continued, but as 
yet with no special result. Governor 
Voorhees is convinced that the plot was 
not formed in Paterson, but in the an- 
archist community in this city. 


& 


All through the week there 
have been reports of over- 
tures for peace on the part 
of the Chinese Government, which culmi- 
nated in the presentation by Minister Wu 
Ting Fang to the authorities of Washing- 
ton of the following imperial edict : 


“In the present conflict between Chinese and 
foreigners there has been some misunderstand- 
ing on the part of foreign nations and also .a 
want of proper management on the part of 
soine of the local authorities. A clash of arms 
is followed by calamitous results and causes 
a rupture of friéndly relations, which will ulti- 
mately do no good to the world. We hereby 
appoint Li Hung Chang as our Envoy Pleni- 
potentiary, with instructions to propose at once 
by telegraph to the Governments of the several 
Powers concerned for the immediate cessation 
of hostile demonstrations pending negotiations, 
which he is hereby authorized to conduct for 
our part, for the settlement of whatever ques- 
tions may have to be dealt with. The ques- 
tions are to be severally considered in a satis- 
factory manner, and the- result of the negoti- 
ations reported to us for our sanction. Re- 
spect this.” 


This was forwarded by the Privy Coun- 
cil at Peking on August 8th to the Gov- 
ernor of Shantung, who transmitted it to 
the Taotai at Shanghai, who forwarded it 
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in turn to Washington. It is essentially 
‘the same as the unofficial proposition of 
Li Hung Chang through Consul-General 
Goodnow,to which Secretary Hay replied 
insisting upon the terms of President 
McKinley’s note of July 23d, and this 
fact made a reply an easy matter. A con- 
ference was held with Secretary Root and 
President McKinley over the telephone, 
and on the afternoon of the same day a 
reply was ready. This reply reiterates 
the conditions in the President’s response 
of July 23d, including a demand for pub- 
lic assurance as to the condition of the 
foreign ministers, immediate and free 
communication between the diplomatic 
representatives and their respective Gov- 
ernments, and the removal of all danger 
to the lives and liberty of foreigners ; and 
the placing of the imperial authorities of 
China in communication with the relief 
expedition so that co-operation may be 
secured between them for the liberation 
of the legations, the protection of for- 
eigners and the restoration of order. 
Some of these have been at least measur- 
ably agreed to already, but the third has 
not been agreed to and communication 
between the Governments and’ the lega- 
tions is still very difficult. So soon as 
these conditions shall have been complete- 
ly met the United States Government ex- 
presses its willingness to enter into nego- 
tiations for peace and to recognize the 
veteran Viceroy as representing his Gov- 
ernment. Identical telegrams have been 
sent to the United States representatives 
in Europe and Japan informing them of 
the action of the Government. While 
there is, of course, no certain information 
on which to base judgment, there is a 
very general feeling that China will ac-. 
cept in full these conditions and that the 
advance to Peking will be materially as- 
sisted. If opposition to that advance 
should cease, a proposition said to have 
been made by General Chaffee, who has 
been promoted to be Major-General of 
volunteers, may probably be accepted— 
namely, that a portion of the army be al- 
_lowed to enter Peking under a flag of 
truce and act as escort for the legations. 
In all these negotiations the European 
Governments continue to show great 
skepticism as to the real sincerity of the 
Chinese Government, which, they think, 
is merely trying to gain time while it pert- 
fects its preparations. 
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During the past week 
three dispatches have 
come from Minister 
Conger. One received at Washington 
August 7th, and probably sent about Au- 
gust Ist, is as follows: 


The Legations 
at Peking 


“ Still besieged. Situation more precarious. 
Chinese Government insisting upon our leav- 
ing Peking, which would be certain death. 
Rifle firing upon us daily by Imperial troops. 
Have abundant courage, but little ammunition 
or provisions. Two progressive Yamen Min- 
isters beheaded. All connected with Legation 
of the United States well at the present mo- 
ment.” 

The second, received at Washington on 
the roth, says that the Tsung-li- Yamen 
had announced to the Legations that the 
various foreign Governments had re- 
peatedly asked through the representative 
Chinese Ministers that the legations im- 
mediately depart from Peking under 
suitable escort, and that it was desired 
that a date for this departure be fixed. 
The reply given was that they could only 
do this under instructions from their 
Governments, and that in order to se- 
cure safe departure foreign troops must 
be provided and in sufficient force to 
guard safely 800 foreigners, including 
200 women and children, as well as 
3,000 native Christians, who could not be 
abandoned and left to be massacred. <A 
Chinese escort was refused under any 
circumstances. The third was sent to 
General Chaffee, and received at Wash- 
ington August 12th, dated at Peking on 
the 4th of August, announcing that they 
would hold on until his arrival, which it 
was hoped would be soon. Besides these 
there have been other dispatches. The 
English Government has heard from Sir 
Claude MacDonald that the rifle fire had 
continued intermittently from July 16th, 
and that 60 had been killed and 110 
wounded. A dispatch from the Italian 
Government reports a renewal of the 
fighting; also a similar one from the 
French Minister. Two dispatches have 
also been received from Sir Robert Hart, 
the last one saying that the sooner they 
can get away the better, for it is incon- 
venient for the Chinese Government and 
unsafe for themselves. There seems to 
be entire unanimity of sentiment and ac- 
tion among the different legations, with 
perhaps the exception of the Russian, 
for according to dispatches from St. 
Petersburg, the Russian Minister has re. 
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ceived instructions to leave Peking for 
Tientsin on the receipt of a safe conduct 
for the members of the legation from the 
Chinese Government. In all this the most 
important element is generally recognized 
to be the deceit practiced by the Chinese 
Government. There*is absolutely not 
the slightest foundation for the state- 
ment reported by the different ambassa- 
dors, as made by the Chinese, that the 
Governments had indorsed their departure 
from Peking under Chinese escort, and 
Minister Conger evidently expresses the 
universal belief that any such departure 
would be at the very greatest risk, inas- 
much as even the Chinese regular troops 
are so thoroughly dominated by the anti- 
foreign feeling and under the control of 
anti-foreign leaders that it would be 
practically impossible to secure their pro- 
tection. Meanwhile the advance toward 
Peking is progressing but slowly. The 
allied troops have met with some success, 
capturing Pei-tsang and Yang-tsung. 
The first was very largely accomplished 
by the Japanese, who received the highest 
encomiums on every hand; the second 
was with considerable loss to the allies, 
the casualties for the Americans amount- 
ing to 60. The real advance, it is said, 
will be on August 15th, at which time the 
international army will number about 
50,000 men. There are some indications 
that they will not meet with as great op- 
position as had been anticipated. The 
Chinese troops appear to be somewhat 
demoralized, and the efforts to flood the 
section between Peking and Tientsin do 
not seem to have met with the best suc- 
cess. At the same time, that the advance 
will be easy is not believed by any who 
understand the circumstances, and it is 
hoped that it will be pressed forward as 
rapidly as possible. The very definite an- 
nouncement by Minister Conger of the 
refusal to leave under any other than a 
foreign escort relieves the Government of 
any criticism for not accepting the prop- 
osition of the Chinese authorities. 
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Attention is now being 
directed to the southern 
provinces where, notwith- 
standing the promises of the viceroys, 
there seems to be a very dangerous situa- 
tion. The English Government has an- 
nounced that it would land troops at 
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Shanghai, notwithstanding the agree- 
ment; but those troops have not yet been 
received, altho it is reported that they are 
on their way from India. The French 
have also stated that they would send a 
force of at least 2,000 men from Anam to 
Shanghai to protect their interests. 
These items are paralleled by the an- 
nouncement of Russian advance in the 
North. Two other sections of the Si- 
berian railway are reported as open, and 
the feeling is increasing in Russia that 
now is the time to accomplish her pur- 
poses in Asia. Dispatches from Moscow 
describe the growth of war fever 
amongst all classes, and announce the 
concentration of a very large Russian 
army in the East, numbering, it is re- 
ported, 400,000 men. It is to be remem- 
bered, however, that the actual Russian 
force in Manchuria has proved to be very 
much less than was reported. That there 
is movement, however, is evident from 
the capture of New Chwang by Russian 
troops and the repulse of Chinese troops 
on the northern border, and it is con- 
sidered as significant of Russia’s inten- 
tion that the Minister at Peking has been 
instructed to take a course apparently 
dissociating himself from his colleagues 
in the capital. From the Yangtse Val- 
ley there come reports of increasing dis- 
turbances, and French officials announce 
serious riots. The sending out of Field 
Marshal Count von Waldersee to be in 
general command and the acceptance of 
his appointment by the United States 
and Great Britain, and inferentially by 
France, indicates the general approval of 
the course already pursued, altho there 
are indications that Germany purposes to 
assert herself more effectively, perhaps, 
than is quite consistent with the recogni- 
tion of the absolute integrity of the em- 
pire. An interesting report comes that 
Germany has secured the privilege of 
sending her troops over the Siberian 


railway. 
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Notwithstanding the large 
force at General Roberts’s 
command he seems to find 
it almost as difficult as ever to prevent 
the Boer troops from slipping through 
his fingers. There has been one impor- 
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tant gain in the occupation of Harri- 
smith, but that was a foregone conclusion 
after the surrender of General Prinsloo. 
Meanwhile, however, another English 
garrison, 300 in number, have been com- 
pelled to yield to a Boer general, and 
General De Wet has succeeded in get- 
ting across the Transvaal with his troops 
and wagons. The remaining forces in 
the Orange River Colony are almost at 
the end of their rope, as is evident from 
their desertion by General De Wet, and 
it will probably not be long before the 
British army will be able to give its un- 
divided attention to the situation in the 
Transvaal. There, however, it looks 
very much as if all that has been accom- 
plished will have to be done over. Even 
Mafeking is again threatened with a 
siege, and the inhabitants are hurriedly 
seeking residence elsewhere. Another 
serious matter, at least so regarded in 
England, altho General Roberts does not 
apparently consider it worth much, was 
a plot to kill General Roberts and the 
leading members of the British staff. 
This was hatched in Pretoria, but was 
discovered early enough to enable the au- 
thorities to arrest the chief conspirators. 
General Roberts believes that it was the 
scheme of a few adventurers rather than 
a widespread movement, but others hold 
that it is simply an illustration of what is 
increasingly manifest in the general Boer 
feeling. The question of annexation of 
the Transvaal is again coming up. Some 
of the burghers are reported to be in fa- 
vor of it, and not a few English who 
have hitherto opposed it believe it to be 
the only way to finish the matter, as the 
Transvaal burghers will be much more 
likely to yield when they find that con- 
tinued resistance places them in the at- 
titude of rebels rather than of enemies. 
There is, too, a very general feeling that 
Lord Roberts has been somewhat too 
lenient in his dealing with recalcitrant 
Boers, some taking the position that the 
burgher will hold out until convinced 
that he runs the danger of losing his 
farm and his buildings. Others say that 
such a course would simply crystallize the 
hatred already felt and indefinitely post- 
pone any permanent peace. There are 
the usual reports that Kruger will yield 
if he himself can be provided for. 











Election in North Carolina 


By the Hon. Marion Butler, 


Unitep States SENATOR FROM NortH CAROLINA. 


N the election which was held on 
Thursday the prominent question 
was the proposed amendment to the 

Constitution of North Carolina, which, 
stripped of its subterfuges and disguises, 
and put in plain English, according to 
the purposes expected to be accom- 
plished, may be condensed as follows: 

After July Ist, 1902, no negro not able 
to read and write (except those or their 
descendants who voted in the State prior 
to 1835, or in some other State on Jan- 
uary Ist, 1867, or prior thereto), shall 
register in any election thereafter to be 
held ; but all white persons who now vote 
or become entitled to vote prior to De- 
cember Ist, 1908, the descendants of 
those who voted on January Ist, 1867, or 
prior thereto, shall continue to register at 
all elections which are held during their 
lives, altho unable to read and write; but 
after December Ist, 1908, no male person 
coming of age shall be allowed to regis- 
ter unless able to read and write. After 
July rst, 1902, no person shall be eligible 
to register unless he shall have paid by 
the 1st of May preceding the election the 
poll-tax for which he may be liable. 

Altho a plain violation of Article XV 
of Amendments of the Constitution of 
the United States, this Amendment was 
proposed, and the white people aroused 
to a frenzy and urged to declare whether 
they favored “negro rule” or “ white 
supremacy,” when not a single candidate 
for the Legislature was a negro, and 
when the Legislature of 1899 was over- 
whelmingly Democratic and had been 
elected upon pledges not to propose a suf- 
frage amendment, and had _ declared 
throughout the campaign of 1898 that a 
restoration of the old legislative system 
of county government for the negro 
counties of the east was amply sufficient 
to lift “ the ruthless heel of the negro off 
the necks of the white men” in such 
counties. 

In addition to this, we had an election 
law, in comparison with which the Goe- 
bel law would be considered just and 
fair, and under which no provision was 


made that registrars should be sworn, 
and no punishment was provided for the 
most arbitrary and despotic conduct of 
the registrar. He might exclude such 
persons as he chose from the right to 
register. The two judges of election, 
appointed to act in conjunction with the 
registrar, were required to be of opposite 
political parties; but if one did not ap- 
pear on the day of election, some “ dis- 
creet person” should be appointed by 
the registrar in his stead. Those recom- 
mended by the Fusion party were in most 
cases rejected, and men who would not 
appear were appointed, so that in many 
precincts only Democrats had charge of 
the election. 

In addition to this, especially in coun- 
ties along the South Carolina border, 
Redshirts were organized and negroes 
and white men intimidated, and in many 
counties the negroes especially were not 
allowed to register. In New Hanover 
County only two votes were cast against 
the Amendment, but in that county the 
Democrats simply excluded the negroes, 
who were in the majority, and intimi- 
dated white men who were opposed to 
the machine from registering. Chal- 
lenges were allowed on the day of elec- 
tion, and many registered voters were re- 
jected and deprived of their votes. 

Under this law no mandamus, injunc- 
tion, or restraining order could be issued 
until at a regular term of the Superior 
Court the facts stated in the petition 
couldbe tried by a jury—that is, after the 
election was over. This was a practical 
denial of all right of redress or appeal 
from the arbitrary and despotic ruling 
of the registrars and other election offi- 
cers. The registrar and judges of elec- 
tion had full power to refuse registration, 
to hold the election as they pleased, and 
make what returns they saw fit. In many 
instances, altho the law provided that the 
ballots should be counted in the presence 
of as many electors as chose to attend, 
all electors were excluded and no onlook- 
ing was permitted. 

In large negro counties, where in some 
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cases the white vote did not number two 
thousand, the negroes who voted against 
the Amendment and for the Fusion 
ticket were counted as voting for it and 
for the Democratic candidates, and a ma- 
jority of thirty-five hundred returned. 
Candidates for the Legislature, who were 
Populists or Republicans, were counted 
out, and Democratic members returned in 
their places. By these methods a majority 
of sixty thousand is claimed in favor of 
the Amendment and for the Democratic 
State ticket; as stated in the Morning 
Post, a “ glorious victory shown by fig- 
ures.” About four-fifths of the Senate 
and House of Representatives will be 
Democrats. Fraud and rascality have 
reigned supreme, and honest Democrats 
are disgusted with fictitious returns and 
the stealing of counties in which the Fu- 
sionists have majorities ranging as high 
as two thousand. Democratic speakers, 
from the candidate for Governor down, 
repeatedly declared during the campaign 
that the end justified the means. They 
declared their determination to rule 
whether by force or fraud. They stated 
their preference to rule by law—which 
was the law legalizing fraud. Demo- 
cratic members of the Legislature boldly 
declared that the election law was made 
for the purpose of adopting the Amend- 
ment and perpetuating the power of the 
Democratic party. To these statements 
there arose a mighty protest from Popu- 
lists, Republicans and disgusted Demo- 
crats, composing a large majority of the 
voters of the State, but whose voice was 
partly stifled in many places by armed 
intimidation consisting of Redshirt mobs 
organized and encouraged by the candi- 
date for Governor, whom they escorted 
from place to place; and further stifled 
and overthrown by the infamous pro- 
visions of an election law which legalizes 
fraud and lawlessness. 

Boss McKane would have gloried in 
these frauds, by the side of which his re- 
ported returns pale into insignificance. 
He was sent to the penitentiary, but the 
recipients of these fraudulent returns go 
to the Legislature, and their boss, Sim- 
mons, by the aid of their votes is to go to 
the United States Senate! O tempora, O 
mores! 

These frauds commenced years ago in 
Eastern North Carolina, and for a long 
time were denied. They were practiced 
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especially in the Second district, in which 
the Democrats, through their profes- 
sional poll-holders, selected a member of 
Congress. They were exposed in the 
contest of Cheatham vs. Woodard, but 
the Committee on Elections, like Gallio, 
“cared for none of these things.” 

The election of 1898 was carried by 
such methods, and to-day the stench is 
awful. 

The law abiding people of the United 
States must face the question whether 
the Fifteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States can be nulli- 
fied by a State or shall stand as the su- 
preme law. If this Amendment cannot 
be enforced, were it not better for the 
morals of the nation that it be repealed? 

Every voter in North Carolina is 
sworn before he can register, “to sup- 
port and maintain the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, and the Con- 
stitution and laws of North Carolina not 
inconsistent therewith.” How little re- 
gard is paid to this oath! White suprem- 
acy is the slogan, but it has degenerated 
into the Redshirt, the symbol of anarchy. 
Imperialism was the “ paramount issue,” 
but it is the despotic sway of the Boss 
and his henchmen. We first endure, 
then pity, then embrace; and the judges 
of election, under the orders given them, 
select our rulers, and all who do not 
tamely submit, are denounced as traitors 
to the white race and told that they ought 
to be expelled from the State. The Dec- 
laration of Independence was read on 
July 4th at the Convention in Kansas 
City, and made a part of the Democratic 
platform ; but by North Carolina Democ- 
racy it is not considered to apply to ne- 
groes nor to white men who do not vote 
the machine ticket. 

The claim is made that “ the Constitu- 
tion follows the Flag.” Perhaps it has 
gone to the Philippines or to China—it 
has certainly departed from North Caro- 
lina during this election; and many of 
the provisions of the Constitution of 
North Carolina are placed in mubibus 
until the fraudulent returns of this elec- 
tion are made. .Thus voters are deprived 
of their right to elect their representa- 
tives and officers, as.no law was left by 
which they could get the aid of a judge 
to protect them in their right to vote and 
have true returns made. Unconstitu- 
tional regulations have taken the place of 
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the guaranteed right of suffrage and 
representation ; and those in a little brief 
authority are the masters who ‘select the 
rulers and servants of the people. At 
first it was cheating negroes, but now it 
is depriving of the right to an honest bal- 
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lot and fair count those who were born 
free. 

These men may attempt a repetition of 
these methods, but there is retribution in 
history. “ Righteousness exalteth a na- 


tion, but sin is a reproach to any people.” 
Rateicu, N. C, 


Suffrage Amendment 


By the Rev. A. J. McKelway, 


EDITOR OF THE PRESBYTERIAN STANDARD, CHARLOTTE, N, C, 


T is small trouble to support an in- 
| verted pyramid. The trouble comes 
when the support is withdrawn. 
The attempt was made to base the gov- 
ernment of the Southern States upon the 
capacity of a race which had never risen 
above barbarism in Africa and had just 
been rescued from the ignorance and de- 
pendence of slavery. The Fifteenth 
Amendment was the support in law and 
the presence of United States soldiers 
the prop of force. The prop was soon 
withdrawn and now it has been discov- 
ered that the Amendment was less scien- 
tifically framed than it was ingeniously 
planned. The pyramid has toppled and 
has been set upon the broad base of the 
governing power of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, of which no purer strain can be 
found than lives in the South and which 
is the ruling race wherever found in the 
world. 

There have been two eras of negro rule 
in North Carolina. One is sufficiently 
characterized as the carpet-bag era, with 
its historic features of a plundered treas- 
ury, a dismantled university, closed pub- 
lic schools, because of stolen public 
money, and threatened anarchy. This 
era closed with the election of Governor 
Vance in 1876, the year: in which Samuel 
J. Tilden or Rutherford B. Hayes’ was 
elected President, with sufficient doubt 
as to which one, to cut the nerve of fur- 
ther military domination in the South. 
Negro rule had indicted itself. 

The white people, most of whom had 
been disfranchised when their former 
slaves were enfranchised, having obtained 
control of the State Government, pre- 
vented the government of the negro ma- 
jority in the Eastern counties by giving 


the appointment of county magistrates to 
the Legislature, the magistrates electing 
the county commissioners. This was not 
popular government, however, altho New 
York State has resorted to similar expe- 
dients to check the supremacy of Tam- 
many Hall in New York City. The mag- 
istrates were appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the local politicians and this 
inevitably led to the formation of 
“rings,” with the result of retiring the 
able and high-minded men from politics 
and the staining of an otherwise fair page 
of Anglo-Saxon history with the crime 
of fraudulent elections, a crime condoned 
on the ground that civilization itself was 
at stake. 

In 1894 the Populist party combined 
with the Republican and the two gained 
control of the Legislature. In 1896, by 
the nomination of a Populist candidate 
for Governor, the Republican candidate 
was elected, Governor Russell, who had 
been nominated over a better man by his 
control of the venal negro delegates to 
the Republican convention, a danger, by 
the way, which may easily become a na- 
tional one, but which the Republic has 
thus far escaped. Governor Russell was 
elected by a plurality of 9,000, and the 
second experiment of negro government 
began, backed by the Legislature, the 
Governorship and the Superior and Su- 
preme courts. A generation had passed 
since the enfranchisement of the negroes. 
Again negro government indicted itself. 

In the first year of Governor Russell’s 
administration there were four times‘ as 
many cases of the rape of white women 
by negro men as in the twenty-five years 
preceding. The» Democratic system of 
county government was abolished and 
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negro officials appointed and elected, 
wherever possible, for it must be-remem- 
bered that while the negroes are in the 
minority in the State, they are in the ma- 
jority in many of the Eastern counties 
and in overwhelming majority in the Re- 
publican party. There were unspeakable 
scandals in the administration of State in- 
stitutions.. In Wilmington the city 
charter was changed by the Legisla- 
ture, under the influence of Governor 
Russell, so that half the aldermen were 
appointed by the Governor. Wilmington 
was the largest and wealthiest of the aris- 
tocratic cities of the East that suffered 
the fate of negro rule. There was a car- 
nival of crime, burglaries of nightly oc- 
currence, incendiary fires of frequent oc- 
currence, and, what was hardest to bear, 
insulting language and conduct to white 
women, whenever it could be indulged 
in with impunity. And there were no ar- 
rests of offenders. 

The 30,000 white Republicans attempt- 
ed the impossible task of forcing an in- 
iquitous and inefficient government upon 
174,000 white voters, for argument’s sake 
their equals in blood, brains, courage and 
all the virtues that make manhood. For 
the 125,000 negroes who voted in 1896 
had to be eliminated from the fighting 
strength of the party in case the bullet 
had to back the decision of the ballot. 
Happily the ability to preserve what the 
ballot had won was tested on a smaller 
arena than the State. May it never come 
to the test in the nation! 

A clash between the races occurred in 
Wilmington following the election of 
1898. A score of negroes were shot in 
as many minutes and five white men 
wounded. The negroes fled, panic- 
stricken, to the swamps. The city gov- 
ernment was powerless and at the sug- 
gestion of a citizens’ committee, the Al- 
dermen resigned one by one and elected 
their successors with unanimity and 
promptness—nothing in all their official 
life became them like the leaving of it. 
The responsibility of government as- 
sumed by the white people, order took the 
place of anarchy, law was enforced, 
whites and blacks disarmed, and the 
blacks protected. 

The Democratic Legislature of ’99 pro- 
posed a constitutional amendment for 
ratification at the polls, limiting the suf- 
frage by an educational qualification. At 
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the same time a new registration was or- 
dered with especial strictness as to proof 
of age and residence, which of course 
bore more hardly on the floating negro 
population than on the whites. The reg- 
istration law may have been unjustly 
executed in some instances, and the only 
violent scenes of the campaign were the 
arrest of Democratic registrars, with the 
result of solidifying the white vote, and 
the conviction of a few negroes of per- 
jury. A little while before the new reg- 
istration the Red Shirts blossomed out. 
The fashion spread westward from the 
Fast. 

It is difficult to speak of the Red Shirts 
without a smile. They victimized the ne- 
groes with a huge practical joke, the 
point of which was the ridiculous timid- 
ity of the black advocates of manhood 
suffrage. A dozen men would meet at a 
cross-road, on horseback, clad in red 
shirts of calico, flannel or silk, according 
to taste of the owner and the enthusiasm 
of his womankind. They would gallop 
through the country, and the negro would 
quietly make up his mind that his interest 
in political affairs was not a large one, 
anyhow. It would be wise not to vote, 
and wiser not to register to prevent being 
dragooned into voting on election day. 
One of the ruses the Red Shirts employed 
was calling at a negro’s house and asking 
for a negro whom they knew to be else- 
where. Upon receiving the information 
of his absence they would quietly ride 
off, and word would be immediately sent 
by the negroes that the Red Shirts were 
looking for the absent one. He would 
invariably prolong his absence from pub- 
lic places. 

I saw one procession of Red Shirts, a 
mile long, at a public speaking, a yelling 
file of horsemen, galloping wildly. Nor 
was the red color all a joke. I knew, 
because I know the people among whom 
I live, that not a man of them, not a half 
grown boy, would have spared his life- 
blood if it had been necessary to good 
government through white supremacy. 
Their fathers had fought, on’ 'this very 
soil, Ferguson at King’s Mountain and 
turned the tide of the Reyolutionary 
struggle by harassing the line of Corn- 
wallis’s march, on the very road along 

which the Red Shirts passed, ‘earning 
from him the title of Hornet’s Nest for 
this section. And their fathers had fol- 
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lowed Lee and Jackson and had left more 
of their slain on Virginia soil than Vir- 
ginia did herself. How was it ever im- 
agined that these men would be ruled by 
the race that has just acknowledged its 
incapacity by giving away the franchise 
with which it was endowed? Less than 
a score of negroes registered in Wilming- 
ton. The white registration was larger 
than ever before. Many prominent Re- 
publicans and Populists supported the 
amendment, and it was carried by a ma- 
jority of nearly 60,000. A Governor 
was elected at the same time, who is one 
of the ablest and purest men in our State, 
and his promotion is to some of us the 
beginning of a new era in our political 
history, as the passage of the amendment 
is the end of intimidation and fraud in 
elections. 

The Fifteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States reads: 

“The right of citizens in the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States, or by any State, on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

The amendment to the Constitution of 
North Carolina contains this section: 

“ Every person presenting himself for regis- 
tration shall be abie to read and write any sec- 
tion of the Constitution in the English lan- 
guage. But no male person who was on Janu- 
ary I, 1867, or at any time prior thereto, en- 
titled to vote under the laws of any State in the 
United States wherein he then resided; and 
no lineal descendant of any such person, shall 
be denied the right to register and vote at any 
election in this State by reason of his failure 
to possess the educational qualifications herein 
described, provided he shall have registered in 
accordance with the terms of this section, prior 
to December, 1908.” 

The question is, Does the section vio- 
late the Fifteenth Amendment? We 
freely grant that the intentions of the 
framers of the two amendments were far 
enough apart. Do the amendments 
themselves clash, and will the Supreme 
Court so decide? 

It will be noticed that the first clause is 
an educational qualification, which is con- 
stitutional enough. It will be further 
noticed that the “ grandfather clause,” as 
it is called, is an extension of the suffrage 
instead of its denial or abridgement. 

The educated negro, tho a former 
slave, can register. He is not denied a 
vote on account of race, color or previous 
condition of servitude. Neither is the il- 
literate negro whose ancestors voted be- 
fore 1867. But the illiterate white is re- 
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fused registration whose father was a 
citizen of Ireland after 1867, and so the 
distinction as to race and color is diffi- 
cult to prove in law. 

Another question is, Who will bring 
the matter to the test of constitutionality ? 
The Democrats have sworn not to do it. 
The Republicans would lose the best part 
of their vote, both as to numbers and 
character, if the educational qualification 
is made to apply to the mountaineers of 
the Western counties. What case in law 
will the individual have who pleads, not 
that he is refused registration by an edu- 
cational qualification, but that an illiterate 
white is allowed to register? 

As to the ethical character of the 
amendment, it is well known that the il- 
literate whites of the mountains are far 
better citizens and far more intelligent 
voters than the illiterate negroes. They 
had their part in making the State. They 
divided on the issues of the Civil War, 
and on the questions that have arisen 
since. They are a noble, manly people. 

Moreover, only eight years must elapse 
before all young men, of either race, com- 
ing of age, must stand the educational 
test. 

And, then, what of the white minority, 
that is governing Hawaii and will gov- 
ern Cuba and the Philippines? And 
what of the Chinese vote on the Pacific 
slope?’ 

Already in North Carolina there is a 
kindlier feeling toward the negro, now 
that he is no longer a menace to good 
government. Already there is a breath of 
freedom in the air, and with the shadow 
of negro domination no longer impend- 
ing, men will divide on national questions 
as in the old days when the State some- 
times voted for the Democrats and some- 
times for the Whigs. Already men with 
local reforms to press, with bad munici- 
pal government to reform, are growing 
exultant. The Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion in the State is in despair. Prohibi- 
tion will be the rule in the smaller towns 
of North Carolina, and the local dispen- 
sary system where prohibition cannot be 
made to prohibit. And there are men 


enough in North Carolina who have 
writhed under the dishonor of its polit- 
ical victories through unworthy means, 
to make effective the determination that 
the negro shall have fair play in the years 
to come, : 




































































































































































































































Religious Influences in the Boer War. 
By Arthur Lynch, 


CotoneEt IrtsH Bricape No, II, Borer Army. 


HE religious idea undoubtedly 
played a great role in the war, 
tho in my opinion not in a man- 

ner very satisfactory to the Boers. I 
am speaking of the matter from a mili- 
tary standpoint. The war was a great 
ordeal in a most striking sense, for every 
virtue of the Boers was brought out and 
received its recompense, while every de- 
fect of their character or their organiza- 
tion was likewise uncovered and con- 
dignly punished. The religious idea 
must be counted in the category of their 
weaknesses. 

The President is a Christian of quite 
a primitive type, except possibly in re- 
gard to such injunctions as giving all 
that one has to the poor, or that other 
relative to the poor in spirit. He is the 


chief of the Doppers, a sect whose pride 
it is to reduce the ceremony of religious 


service to its very plainest expression. 
He disbelieves in hymns, and shrinks 
with horror from what the straightland 
Scots used with equal horror call the 
“kist o’ whistles.” 

Now the President is not only the po- 
litical head of the country, but he is a 
sort of uncrowned Pope also, and his in- 
fluence has had great weight upon the 
religious convictions of his people. He 
told them God was on their side, and 
they accepted his statement devoutly, 
earnestly and literally. The belief that 
God was on their side because their 
cause was just easily developed into the 
belief that their cause was just because 
God was on their side. The President 
consulted his Bible at every turn, and he 
had a text appropriate for every occasion. 
The battle flags were decorated with 
texts, and clergymen were appointed to 
go from laager to laager screwing up the 
courage of the burghers by their fervent 
utterances and by their appeals to the 
faith. 

On a certain occasion General Botha 
was describing to the President the 
course of a battle. When he arrived at a 
particularly exciting point, the Presi- 
dent broke in: “Oh, yes, I remember 
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now! That is where I sent you the 
text.” Here he quoted the chapter and 
verse. “I suppose it gave you great 
comfort.” 

Botha, who attaches much less im- 
portance to the religious idea than does 
the President, had forgotten all about 
the text. He replied, however: “Oh, 
yes, it was a great comfort!” 

One of those present, a high official, 
subsequently twitted the General with 
this, saying: ‘‘ Now, do you mean to tell 
me that you stopped the battle to read 
out that little text to the burghers?” 

Botha replied only by laughing. Jou- 
bert would have taken the matter much 
more seriously, for, tho not so primitive 
as the President, he was a very devout 
Christian also. Indeed I believe that the 
cast of his mind inclined to that of the 
pastor rather than to the general. I was 
present at the first war-council held after 
the retreat from Ladysmith, and I was 
a little astonished to hear the General- 
issimo of our forces open proceedings 
with a prayer which lasted something 
like a half an hour, and which was a fer- 
vent appeal to the Deity to help us in 
such a gloomy hour, and in such sore 
trials as awaited us. 

From a religious point of view the 
prayer was eloquent and admirable, but 
its tendency was completely to damp 
our hopes of ever recovering.the ground 
we had lost. ; 

At the beginning of the war the Boers 
were undoubtedly astonished at their 
own great success. It had something of 
the supernatural about it. Here was a 
nation of some two hundred thousand 
souls beating the greatest empire in the 
world. The hand of the Lord was plain- 
ly visible. I have heard generals, and 
generals’ wives, explaining the reasons 
why God had turned away from Eng- 
land. 

The arguments, I must say, to be 
truthful, were chiefly based upon the al- 
leged immorality of the English aris- 
tocracy. 

The belief of the direct intervention of 









God took such a hold upon the mind of 
the Boers that it turned the brains of 
many of them to positive hallucinations. 
They believed that in all their fights, in 
Natal at least, their warring hosts were 
accompanied by a gigantic angel, robed 
in white, and mounted on a white horse. 


































































































































he The angel led their right wing and di- 
ad rected them where to find the weak spots . 
at of the English. I have met with Boers, 
and also English Afrikanders, who have 
m- assured me that they beheld this angel 
eS of victory with their own eyes. It was 
rut “mystic, marvelous.” 
Yh, One of my witnesses had been an 
atheist and a horse thief. The spectacle 
ial, of the white angel commander had made 
ith such an impression on his mind that he 
tell had ceased to be an atheist. It is a lit- 
ead tle significant, however, that he did not 
cease to “ make ” horses. 
ou- I was amazed to hear of this famous 
uch angel even from intelligent and educated 
tive men in Pretoria. It was not safe for one’s 
yout reputation to say a word in demur in 
the conversation with these believers. 
the I never felt any enthusiasm for this 
was angelic commandant-general, for one of 
ifter his influences was to make the Boers ex- 
was tremely careless and absurdly confident. 
eral- That was logical. Why should they 
lings trouble? All was well. They were 
hing quite safe. The Lord had sent an angel 
. fer- to lead them to triumph! 
us in Consequently when the _ reverses 
sore which I had been anticipating did ar- 
rive at length, the natural tendency 
vy the among the believers in the angel was 
2, but toward extreme depression. They were 
damp now doubly lost, for God himself had 
round forsaken them. How was it possible to 
fight against the greatest Empire in the 
Boers world when God himself desired their de- 
their feat ? 
ing of And the searching for causes took a 
was a new direction, and I was a little aston- 
yusand ished to hear the Boer prophets account- 
in the ing for their disasters on the groand of 
 plain- the luxury and the Babylonish character 
s, and in general of the burghers’ way of life! 
-easons _At one period looting had become a 
1 Eng- little unrestrained, and looting had led 
to insecure ideas of meum and tuum 
to be even in regard to our own horses. Now 
the al- I never found that the long prayers or 
h aris- the frequent singing of psalms among 
the Boers had the slightest effect in mit- 
ation of gating this nuisance. One of my men 
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taxed a Boer with this. He said, “ You 
are a set of hypocrites and bad men, for 
you pray all day, and steal our horses at 
night.” 

The Boer remained calm and serious. 

“No,” he replied, “ you are the bad 
men, for you steal horses, and you do not 
pray.” 

That was a point of view! 

The prayers were a sort of credit bal- 
ance in the ledger of the recording angel 
to be weighed against the debit of the 
stolen horses. The Uitlander had only 
the debit! 

Another little instance of moral ob- 
liquity was that in which I observed a 
Boer stealing a Bible—a fine illuminated 
Bible. 

I charged him with the theft. He re- 
plied that he was going to take it home 
for his pastor! 

I asked him if he would tell his pastor 
where he got it. This question fairly 
puzzled him. He took a long time to 
think it out in all its bearings. He solved 
it by saying that he was not stealing the 
Bible. He was only rescuing it, and the 
work was good. A certain one of my 
own troopers—a very “tough”’ customer, 
whom I had to get rid of when I deter- 
mined to stop all irregular horse deal- 
ing—was one of the last persons I should 
have associated with the religious side of 
the Boers. He was a Scotchman who 
had fought against the Boers at Ma- 
juba. In my brigade he fought splen- 
didly for them. One day he became a 
little flown with wine, or possibly very 
bad whisky, obtained I know not how, 
and he insisted on making a speech. It - 
was to the effect that he was a Dopper! 
He brought his mighty fist down upon 
the table and made it tremble on its legs. 
“ Yes,” he bellowed, “ I’m a Covenanter. 
My mother was a Covenanter, and a 
Covenanter is the next thing to a Dop- 
per.”” This access of religious fervor 
died with the individual in question in 
proportion as he became sober. Next 
day I heard the ex-atheist reproving 
him severely for his bad language, to 
which the “ Dopper” replied by raking 
up some old score relative to a bank- 
ruptcy. “A little swearing now and 
then,” he declared, sententiously, “ is not 
so bad as hypocrisy! ” 


To return to the Boers. The most 


fervent in their devotions were the coun- 
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try farmers, but they were also the most 
churlish in their manners and the least 
brave. The quality of their religion 
tended to make them look askance at 
their neighbors, and their exclusive- 
ness was certainly no help to their cause. 

On the other hand,.to be just, these 
rough and sometimes uncouth men had 
one element of refinement, in that they 
sang surprisingly well; and, without mu- 
sic or any kind of accompaniment, pro- 
duced most sweet and melodious sounds. 

A few, but very few, could play the 
concertina, and this, when available, was 
pushed to its fullest capacity as an aid 
to the religious service. Most of the rep- 
ertoire of the musicians consisted of 
hymns. 

To sum up, the religious idea among 
the Boers was something far more vivid, 
real, familiar, and intense than I have 
ever observed before in any community— 
except, indeed, among Mohammedans. 
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It became assimilated into their policy, 
and interwoven with their warlike acts. 
They were true believers, tho in prac- 
tical matters they made their belief 
adaptable to the .occasion. Narrow 
minded and not too tolerant, they 
wrapped themselves up in a little round 
of life which deprived them of the gift 
that Bobbie Burns prayed for, — 


“To see oursels as ithers see us.” 


Source of strength in the sense of be- 
ing a mutual bond to the people; source 
of weakness in that the warping of their 
intellect blinded them to the analysis of 
the forces on which victory hangs; such 
to the Boers was the religious idea. In 
victory it turned them to folly; in defeat 
it will prove their consolation, for I be- 
lieve that their religion has a deeper 
root in their minds than their love of lib- 
erty, or their resolution to live independ- 
ent. 
Paris, FRANCE, 


The Churchman’s First Commandment. 


By Austin Bierbower. 


HE First Commandment, “ Thou 
shalt have no other gods before 
me,” is now made to read in cer- 

tain quarters, “ Thou shalt have no other 
churches before me.” Instead of God it 
is the Church which speaks, and the unity 
of the Church, instead of the unity of 
God, is the concern of religion. The 
Second Commandment is likewise made 
to read, “ For I thy Church, am a jealous 
Church.” Other churches are now dep- 
recated as much as other gods used to be; 
and good Churchmen are warned against 
wandering after other churches as the 
Israelites were warned against wander- 
ing after other gods. False churches, in- 
stead of false gods, are the horror of 
some Christians, and the problem of the- 
ology is rather which is the true Church, 
than which is the true God. Churches 
made by men, instead of gods made by 
men, are proscribed ; and instead of hear- 
ing of “ the God of our fathers,” we hear 
of “the Church of our fathers.” The- 
ology as a science has largely given way 
to ecclesiology, and instead of asking 
“What saith the Lord? ” men ask “What 


saith the Church?” The Command- 
ments are now issued, not from Sinai, 
but from the Vatican or General Con- 
vention, and men are ruled from Rome 
or London instead of heaven. 

The old fight against polytheism is 
waged against polyecclesiasm. Instead 
of the shibboleth, “ There is but one 
God,” we now hear “ There is but one 
Church ; ” and instead of talking so much 
about “ our God,” we talk more about 
“our Church.” As the other gods were 
once declared to be no gods, so the other 
churches are declared to be no churches. 
The expression, “ the one true God ” has 
given way to “the one true Church;” 
and proselyters, instead of trying to get 
men to recognize the true God, are trying 
to get them to recognize the true Church. 
Whereas the Jews had a war of deities, 
the Christians have a war of sects; and 
instead of trying to exterminate false 
gods we are trying to exterminate false 
churches. 

The crusades which the Jews made 
against idolatry the Churchmen are mak- 
ing against schism. For as devoutly as 
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the former contended for one God for the 
whole earth, the Churchman contends for 
one Church for the whole earth. And 
as the — used to persecute the adher- 
ents of other gods, the Churchmen (in 
the past, at least) have persecuted the ad- 
herents of other churches; and many 
times, worse than the wars of extermina- 
tions waged against the idolaters have 
been the wars of extermination waged 
against the heretics,—the destruction of 
the Canaanites and Prophets of Baal be- 
ing often paralleled by the religious mas- 
sacres. Whereas men once thought they 
could not live together with many gods, 
they now think they cannot live together 
with many churches; so that it is a ques- 
tion of extermination or absorption in- 
stead of a modus vivendi. Along about 
the fifth century the Church came grad- 
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ually to take the place of God; and many 
of the religious issues which concerned 
the attributes of the deity came to turn 
on the attributes of the Church—particu- 
larly universality (Catholicity, semper, 
ubique, et ab omnibus), sanctity and in- 
fallibility; and the glory of the Church 
has been sung for a thousand years, while 
its powers and claims have been exalted 
almost to. divinity. It now looks as if 
the next turn would be toward man; so 
that whereas we once had as our chief 
concern theology, and then ecclesiology, 
we shall next have anthropology; and to 
the same extent that the great question 
used to be the unity of God, and then the 
unity of the Church, it will next be the 
unity of men. The coming creed will 
doubtless contain the clause: “I believe 
in one human family.” 
Cuicaco, Iti, 


A Marriage for—Love? 


By Irenzus Prime-Stevenson. 


** You cannot call it love.”—Ham/let. 


MERSON assured us long ago that 
k “all the world loves a lover.” 
Peasant or prince, that dictum 


holds fairly true. It is not remarkable 
that a truly romantic incident in either a 
reigning dynasty, or a game of bezique, 
known as “a royal marriage,” should 
attract general interest, and should be 
the talk of all sorts and conditions of 
feeling and intelligent men and women. 
But the marriage in the royal house of 
Hapsburg, which has lately occurred— 
only a few weeks ago—is so involved in 
a dozen inexplicable, confusing, conflict- 
ing, jealousy-guarded reasons — the 
American, English and European jour- 
nals, and diplomats even, have printed 
on it such a large and rich variety of dis- 
similar and frequently ridiculous obser- 
vations—that it is not to be wondered 
over if to-day the matter is still on the 
tip of the tongue all over Europe and 
that a deep, unquiet curiosity grows 
rather than lessens to know “ what it 


means.” Let us overlook that nuptial 
riddle, © 


The heir to the throne of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy—a monarchy im- 
patiently demanding now (as seldom 
earlier) a strong, unclouded succession 
to the present weak headship, if Aus- 
tria is not to yield up her old prestige 
forever to a new order of things—is a 
nephew of the present venerable Em- 
peror. No nearer heir-apparent exists, 
or will come. Stroke after stroke of 
tragedy has befallen the Imperial fam- 
ily circle. The awful tragedy at Meyer- 
ling a dozen years ago—still a mystery 
to all save a few men and women— 
buried Rudolph in a suicide’s grave, 
amid the laments of all Austria, Hun- 
gary and the great crown lands of the 
Empire. There was no other son. There 
has come no other. Years pass. The 
Emperor grows old. The Empress dies 
by the assassin’s knife. The wife of 
Rudolph, the Beloved, gave the throne 
no heir in a new generation. And as if 
to accent the passing away of all direct 
ties with the dead Crown Prince, his 
widow, Stephanie, lately has remarried, 
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under morganatic conditions; and as a 
royal personage she, too, practically 
vanishes. 

It would not be unfair—while it must 
be unkind—to say that Franz Ferdinand 
d’Este never has been at all a popular 
prince in the Empire, politically or so- 
cially. Unfortunately such is the 
fact. He has been accepted as the com- 
ing necessity, not as a choice. In almost 
every trait, indeed, the Archduke is 
the opposite of his cousin Rudolph, to 
whose memory the Austrians to-day, in 
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to Europe at large. That the Archduke 
should marry a princess of suitable and 
royal station also has been considered an 
absolute necessity. For otherwise his 
children could not succeed to the throne, 
even if he himself should sit upon it, 
when the old Emperor’s reign con- 
cludes. The law and custom of the 
royal succession in the monarchy can- 
not allow any other succession, even if 
the highest approval should be gained, 
including the needful consent of the Em- 
peror. The -Archduke’s marriage, 
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all grades, passionately hold. For even 
to-day you cannot talk with a Tivol 
peasant of Rudolph, or speak long of 
Meyerling with a Viennese shopkeeper 
without the man’s eyes filling with tears ; 
or else he is no true Oesterreicher—no 
genuine “ Wi-e-ner.” 

It has gone without saying, then, that 
every reason of State has demanded that 
Archduke Franz “erdinand should mar- 
ry acceptably to the old Emperor; ac- 
ceptably to Austria-Hungary ; acceptably 

















ARCHDUKE FRANZ FERDINAND 


therefore, has been a question of di- 
plomacy and a problem in politics. And 
it has been complicated the more by 
the declaration from Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand—made more than once to 
the consternation of interested diplo- 
mats—that he never would marry! 
Within a little time strange rumors 
have been current. Whispers have cir- 
culated to the effect that Franz Ferdi- 
nand not only was anything but willing 
to die a bachelor, but that he had in 
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mind a marriage immediately, almost 
cruelly, affecting the succession, after 
his own personal claim and life to the 
throne of the Empire, involving the 
matter in new uncertainties, new dan- 
gers, and new trials. It was reported 
that the Archduke was determined to 
marry Countess Sofie Chotek. Countess 
Sofie Chotek was known in Vienna cir- 
cles. as a clever, accomplished lady, of 
3ohemian extraction. She was of no- 
ble blood, but by no means of high no- 
bility; no longer particularly youthful— 


. for she is some four-and-thirty years 


of age—nor of remarkable beauty _or 
charm. That such a marriage could be 
tolerated by the Crown, could be sanc- 
tioned by the old Emperor, allowed by 
the influences about him, seemed incred- 
ible. No child of such a marriage could 
be regarded as a throne-successor after 
the Archduke’s death; and his health 
is not firm. A morganatic marriage for 
Franz Ferdinand d’Este? Impossible. 

But it is the unexpected which hap- 
pens—even in politics here. Directly 
on the heels of the occurring of the mar- 
riage of the widowed Stephanie with 
Graf Lonyay (a real and indisputable 
love-match, one not attended by political 
complications for the Empire) came the 
announcement that Franz Ferdinand 
was resolved on his morganatic union 
with Countess Sofie Chotek—that he had 
stubbornly, irresistibly, carried his point 
—that he had won the Emperor’s bit- 
terly reluctant consent—and that the 
wedding would occur immediately. Every 
Court in Europe, and almost every 
Chancellery, was affected by the news. It 
was disputed everywhere outside the 
most secret councils of Vienna. But it 
was truth. 

A few weeks ago, in the little Bo- 
hemian city of Reichstadt, took place, 
indeed, that singular match. Before the 
ceremony—some days previous to it in 
Vienna—the young Archduke solemn- 
ly swore, also signed an oath, by which 
no rights should ever exist for any pos- 
terity, from that marriage, to the Austro- 
Hungarian throne. Save for his life- 


tenure of it—if he succeed to it, and if 
he be not widowed and so shall make 
some other marriage, not of this type— 
the succession passes to his brother, 


Archduke Otto. 


The wedding was a 
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small but brilliant affair. But there was 
only a half-glitter of royalty about. it. 
The aged Emperor was not present. The 
two brothers of the bridegroom (Arch- 
dukes Otto and Carl) did not appear. 
In many matters the ceremony—while 
becoming and cheerful—was overcast as 
a function. The higher clergy were not 
participators. The plain, short service 
was said by a parish priest of Reich- 
stadt. The bride’s relatives, naturally, 
were largely represented; but the Im- 
perial Court-circle was irregularly in 
evidence. Just before the ceremony the 
bride received a telegram—duly ex- 
pected—from the Emperor, by which 
she was raised to the rank of Princess 
von Hohenberg—a useful little compli- 
ment. But at Court she will never be 
received as an Archduchess in _ prec- 
edence. There was a simple, friendly 
sort of “home-like” wedding-break- 
fast, at which the Archduchess Maria- 
Theresia proposed the nuptial toast. The 
newly-married pair are now at the Arch- 
duke’s fine estate of Konopischt. 

Now, all this would be quite natural— 
in spite of politics and hard conditions 
of princely life and duty—were it to be 
explained as a love-match—a marriage 
of heart. But it is not so to be ex- 
plained—at least not yet—as such. There 
are many reasons contrary to that one 
sufficient reason. Much that has been 
said in a tone of gay acceptance of that 
sentimental, supreme reason is absurd- 
ly without foundation. So say those who 
best know the high contracting party 
and his bride. Every one wishes them 
well. The Archduke has gained more 
of a thrill of popular interest by the in- 
cident than ever before in all his aris- 
tocratic life before the people over whom 
he may some day reign. But, unluckily, 
that is not saying enough; nor does the 
sentiment rest on firm conclusions and 
perceptions. Meantime the Hapsburg 
succession has suffered a new vicissitude. 
Its outlook is anything but clear. The 
heir to the throne has committed a sort 
of political crime, according, to the sen- 
timent of the royal houses of Europe 
and the Hapsburg succession in chief— 
and all sorts of possibilities attend the 
issue. That only good wishes also at- 
tend him and his wife goes without much 
saying. It surely has required infinite 
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tact and patience and courage to take 
such a step. Unfortunately, princes are 
not private persons, but personages; and 
unless we can be sure that duty, con- 


science, love, inform their resolves, one 
feels even less mere curiosity than regret 
at their carrying those resolves into ac- 


tuality. 


REIcHSTADT, BOHEMIA, 


Guesses at Fame. 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


HE hundred judges appointed by 
the University of New York to 
designate the first fifty names to 

be inscribed in its proposed “ Temple of 
Fame” on University Heights are sup- 
posed to be spending the peaceful sum- 
mer days in pondering on their verdict, 
to be rendered on the first of October. 
This body of one hundred is divided, as 
may be remembered, into four portions. 
There are twenty-five “Judges of Su- 
preme Courts, local or national;” an 
equal number of “ College Presidents or 
Educators;” as many “ Professors of 
History or Scientists ;”’ with twenty-five 
“ Publicists, Editors and Authors.” It 
would doubtless heve seemed incredible 
to our ancestors that there should be no 
express representation of the clergy in 
this body, but the same result is indirect- 
ly attained as if they had borne a part. 
Not only is it expressly required that 
each candidate selected by the judges 
should afterward pass the ordeal of a 
two-thirds vote of the thirteen regular 
members of the New York University 
Senate, but the nomination must also 
pass the severer test of the six honorary 
members of that body, each representing 
one of the six theological faculties in or 
near New York City. This body must 
sustain every nomination by a majority 
of those voting ; and as it is now reduced 
to five through the death of Dr. Green, 
of Princeton, there are obviously three 
men who have a final veto power over 
every selection made by the hundred 
judges. It can, therefore, hardly be said 
that ecclesiastical influence has not its 
full share of power, when three votes 
from theological seminaries may over- 
rule even the unanimous decision of a 
hundred Supreme Court judges, college 
presidents and professional historians. 
Dismissing this, however, as a merely 


theoretical peril, and dismissing also, as 
unauthorized, the newspaper rumor that 
at least one candidate for fame is pre- 
scribed in advance by the founder, we 
may leave the official judges to their 
summer’s meditations. It is interesting 
to note, meanwhile, that two influential 
newspapers have already applied to this 
proposed selection of celebrities the prin- 
ciple of the referendum, and have pro- 
claimed more or less openly the results. 
The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle has given 
with the greatest elaboration the outcome 
of a popular vote in which 776 voters 
have taken a hard, extending to 938 
different candidates ; and the Minneapolis 
Times has announced in general terms 
the result of a similar ballotting, of which 
I have obtained—through the courtesy 
of the editor, Mr. E. R. Johnstone— 
some particulars not before published. 
It will be worth our while to consider 
somewhat closely the outcome of two 
popular ballots, taken simultaneously 
and at points so wide apart. The tab- 
ulated details are as follows, the num- 
ber of votes not being given, but only the 
order of precedence, this being all now 
obtainable from the Minneapolis ballot. 
It is to be noticed also that this Western 
contest is not so fully satisfactory in 
other ways, as it is exhibited only by 
counting the hundred lists which 
seemed to the judges most valuable, 
whereas in the Brooklyn competition 
every ballot is scrupulously enumerated. 
The following table exhibits the final 
rank assigned to each candidate on an 
enumeration of votes in each case, the 
cases where the two verdicts do not agree 
being designated by a dash (—) 
against the name of any candidate not in- 
cluded in the fifty. It must be borne in 
mind that, under the rules, no one ap- 
pears on the list who was born or died in 
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a foreign country, and no one who has abstract thought, of the nation as a whole. 
not been dead at least ten years. The If the lists are weak in certain directions, 


combined order is as follows: 


FIFTY CANDIDATES FOR THE HALL OF FAME. 


Brooklyn Minneapolis 
list. list. 


ist 

Abraham Lintoln*:....... 1 

{ Benjamin Franklin*:.... > 3 
George Washington......:.. 2 
ie. Seer 6 
§ Robert Fulton*........ 5. 15 


(Thomas Jefferson*..... oe 
H. W. Longfellow.......... 
Daniel Webster.*........... 
David Farragut............ 
8. F. B. Morse... ....csccces 
H. W. Beecher............. 
Horace Greeley............ 
Washington Irving 


ee 


Patrick Henry 
Peter Cooper 


re 
ey 
eee ewes 
ey 
Ce ce 
eee eee eee eens 


J. F. Cooper 


Ce ee? 


Andrew Jackson 


Suid yok Sais 25 
Elias Howe............cce0. 24 —_ 
©. Ti ee oboe sats sveces 25 30 
Jonathan Edwards......... 26 39 
J.C. Calhoun*...... ..... 27 22 
W. L. Garrison*.......... 28 32 
E. ii aera: ds aibidkiin ipso 29 16 
PS ae 30 38 
James Monroe............. 31 35 
W. H. Seward............. 32 34 
ee See eee ae 33 37 
Wendell Phillips........... 34 29 
George Peabody............ 35 36 
Horace Mann.............. 36 —_ 
John Adams............... 37 23 
Charles Sumner............ 38 20 
J. J. Audubon............. 39 48 
Rufus Choate.............. 40 43 
Benjamin West.............. 41 —_ 
Cornelius Vanderbilt........ 42 _ 
ie Witt Clinton*......... 43 —_— 
Noah Webster*........... 44 26 
James Madison............ 45 —_ 
P. H. Sheridan............. 46 27 
W. H. Prescott............ 47 _ 
Nathan Hale.............. 48 _ 
Samuel Adams............. 49 —— 
J. Te, Motley... ....cccccccs 50 —- 
Edward Everett............ ~o 24 
8 Douglas.............. —_ 31 
J. A. Garfield.............. — 33 
Wes aw kie's s:00rs 00 oo 40 
J. C. PRB. 5 sc dc s wesc = 42 
John Brown............... -—— 45 
John Hancock............. -— 46 
Daniel Boone.............. -— 47 
Zachary Taylor............ “= 49 
ram Powers............. — 50 


*Tied on the Brooklyn list. 


The comparison of these lists will well 
repay all the time it may cost. Prepared 
at points so far apart, and made up of so 
great a variety of votes, they give in a 
manner a cross-section of American pub- 
lic sentiment and should yield encourage- 
ment to every cynic. Whatever be the 
limitations of the list in either case, 
it is impossible to deny that it is honor- 
able to those who make it. It is not nar- 
row; it includes some representation of 
the statesmanship, the literature, the art, 
the invention, the organizing power, the 


it is commonly because the nation itself 
has so far lagged behind. If it is loyal 
in some directions, where fame has 
seemed to be waning, it is an honorable 
loyalty. That it is an independent judg- 
ment is made manifest from the very first 
line. For the first time we learn by some- 
thing like visible evidence that the old 
motto on General Washington “ first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen ” is now shaken ; since 
both these lists place Lincoln before 
Washington. Next to this notable fact, 
and perhaps even more remarkable, is 
that these two far-distant ballotings se- 
lect for the Hall of Fame forty out of 
fifty of the same men. The higher re- 
gions of the two lists, as might be ex- 
pected, coincide the most completely ; the 
first twenty-five names, for instance, 
showing but three variations, where the 
Western list substitutes Lee, Sumner, 
and Calhoun for the Eastern favorites 
Peter Cooper, John Marshall, and Elias 
Howe. In other respects the first five 
and twenty coincide absolutely in names, 
tho not always in the relative order of 
these names. Taking into view the im- 
mense range of possible preference, it 
seems to me quite astonishing that these 
two lists should show so little variation. 
The influence of locality shows itself 
slightly here and there. One can under- 
stand why Peter Cooper should rank 
seventeenth among the nation’s heroes 
for a New York constituency and only 
forty-first in Minnesota; and why Hor- 
ace Mann should count thirty-sixth at 
the East, and drop out of the first fifty 
at the West. On the other hand, it is a 
little surprising that Irving should be 
rated higher at Minneapolis than along 
the Hudson, and that the same should be 
true of Bryant, of Greeley, and of Morse. 
Jefferson and Fulton are tied for the 
fifth and sixth place in Brooklyn, but 
when we look westward Jefferson rises 
to fourth and Fulton drops to fifteenth. 
It seems quite intelligible that, at the 
heart of a continent, pioneers like Boone, 
Frémont, and John Brown should have 
an allowed precedence which is not rec- 
ognized on the Atlantic shore; but it still 
remains a puzzle why Elias Howe should 
not be recognized wherever a woman 
tends a sewing-machine. On the other 
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hand, what an unconscious picturesque- 
ness is shown in the position of Garrison, 
who appears on the Brooklyn list in a 
tie vote between Calhoun and Lee! 

No doubt each student of these lists, 
having weighed with judicial mind their 
comparative value, will soon pass into a 
mood of wonder at the names omitted. 
Missing names so obvious as those of 
Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, Parkman, 
Phillips Brooks, George William Curtis, 
and Mrs. Stowe, he will have to pause 
and remind himself that all these are ex- 
cluded by the fact of having died since 
1890. Other notable persons, like Ham- 
ilton and Thomas Paine, are excluded by 
the fact of having been born in a foreign 
country, or like John Howard Payne and 
Theodore Parker, by having died abroad. 
But there will readily occur other names 
whose omission is not thus technically 
explainable; as in case of Joseph Story, 
William Ellery Channing, Mark Hop- 
kins, and Henry D. Thoreau. Is it nec- 
essary to exclude the names of Dr. C. T. 
Jackson and Dr. W. T. G. Morton mere- 
ly because they discovered anesthetics 
jointly? Where is the generation of 
girls reared on “ Little Women ”’ that it 
took no part in this controversy; and 
where are the earlier readers of Miss 
Sedgwick and Lydia Maria Child? Where 
are the soldiers cared for by Dorothea 
Dix? or the multitudes who have heard 
Lucretia Mott’s saintly preaching, or 
been thrilled with Charlotte Cushman’s 
acting, or with the fervor and passion of 
Helen Jackson (H. H.)? Where are 
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the votes of those who have traced the 
wonderful career of Dr. S. G. Howe in 
opening eyesight to the blind and in sid- 
ing with the oppressed in four different 
nations? 

Perhaps we must admit the very 
first lesson of the whole competition 
to be that, while a popular con- 
stituency clings with loyal and unswerv- 
ing fidelity to a fame it has once learned 
to recognize, it may yet take a much long- 
er time than ten years to recognize some 
things which are truest and highest. Yet 
it will surprise many readers, | think, 
to find Emerson taking with his accus- 
tomed serenity a position so high in an 
essentially popular contest; and to see 
how the quiet and thoughtful Bryant 
holds his own above the brilliant and sen- 
sational Poe. This is especially remark- 
able because many of the voters were 
doubtless school children who must have 
known “ Annabel Lee,” ‘“ The Bells,” and 
“The Raven” as verses for recitation. 
As a mere test of the results of time, such 
a competition offers many valuable ver- 
dicts. We know, for instance, from 
Longfellow’s diary, that Nathaniel P. 
Willis boasted to him, in 1840, of having 
made $10,000 in a year by his pen; to 
which the Cambridge poet adds: “ I wish 
I had made ten hundred.” It is rather 
instructive, in connection with this, to 
find Longfellow, just sixty years after, 
receiving 718 votes for the “ Hall of 
Fame” in the Brooklyn Eagle’s compe- 
tition, while the once celebrated Willis 
receives one vote alone. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


To Stevenson. 
By Grace W. Hazard. 


Hugging myself for glee, 
Sometimes I ran with the wind, 
And sometimes he ran with me: 
“ Straight away from the start,” called he, 
“We'll keep the pace together! ” 
He chuckled, whirling my soul away 
Into the shining weather. 


F REE from my plodding mind, 


Out in the silver air 
The laughter of waters rang: 
The broad blue heaven was bare, 
The cheerful forest sang, 
And in my heart upsprang 
Most blissful questioning—whether 
Your soul ran with mine and the wind’s 
Into the jolly weather? 


Meseems I heard you say 
“*Tis the tune to travel to, 
‘Over the hills and far away,’ 
With never an end in view.” 
Surely the wind and I and you 
Are vagabonds together, 
On the road that leads both night and day 
Into the friendly weather ! 


Catsxiiz, N, Y. 





Napoleon I and the Louisiana Purchase. 
By Alex. D. Anderson, 


AvuTHoR oF “‘ THE MIssISSIPPI AND TRIBUTARIES ”’ 


N the elaborate discussion, during the 
past two years, of the question of 
territorial expansion, the press and 

public have almost entirely overlooked 
one of the most interesting chapters of 
American history—the part played by 
the First Napoleon in that great interna- 
tional real estate deal commonly known 
as the Louisiana purchase. 

Apparently nine out of every ten sup- 
pose that President Jefferson was the sole 
author of the transaction, and that he is 
the only one who should be honored with 
monuments and statues on the approach- 
ing centenary of that event. The great 


World’s Fair, to be held in St. Louis in 
1903, in honor of the acquisition, in aid 
of which Congres has just appropriated 
five million dollars ($5,000,000), nat- 
urally creates a new interest in the sub- 


ject, and makes this an appropriate time 
to invite attention to a few overlooked 
facts. 

Of course, Jefferson, as the great ad- 
vocate of the treaty, through which the 
purchase was consummated, is clearly 
entitled to all the proposed and projected 
honors, for the acquisition is justly re- 
corded in history as the crowning act of 
his administration. But it is the au- 
thor, and not the advocate we are now 
seeking, and the facts are duly recorded 
in a rare old book, first published in 
France, and translated and republished 
in Philadelphia in 1830—a book to be 
found in but few American libraries. We 
refer to Barbé Marbois’s “ History of 
Louisiana,” the work of a reliable his- 
torian, who was a participant in the ne- 
gotiations, being the confidential and 
trusted representative of Napoleon in the 
conferences with the official representa- 
tives of the United States. 

At that time (1803) Jefferson was 
President of the United States, Livings- 
ton our Minister to France, Monroe the 
special ambassador sent by Jefferson, 
and Napoleon the First Consul of 
France. The sole object of the negotia- 
tion was the purchase from France of 


the Island of Orleans, and the control 
of the mouth of the Mississippi, to sat- 
isfy the clamors of the people of the 
great valley against the then existing 
and aggravating restrictions upon Amer- 
ican commerce. The purchase of the 
great Province of Louisiana was not a 
part of Monroe’s mission, nor did he go 
expecting, or even prepared for, such an 
unexpected event. When he arrived at 
Paris Livingston had made but little 
progress in the matter he had in charge. 
But Napoleon and Marbois had been 
privately and earnestly conferring pre- 
paratory to Monroe’s arrival. 

Whatever Marbois says on the sub- 
ject may be accepted as authentic his- 
tory; for he-was a man of high charac- 
ter and standing in France, had been Sec- 
retary of the French Legation in Wash- 
ington, where he became well acquainted 


-with Monroe, was for a while Minister 


of the Public Treasury of France, and, 
what is more to the point, was an eye- 
witness to, as well as an active partici- 
pant in, the various conferences, not only 
with Napoleon on one side, but with 
Monroe and Livingston on the other. 

At that time Napoleon was desperate- 
ly in need of money to defray the ex- 
penses of his military operations in Eu- 
rope, and was anxious to avoid the im- 
pending conflict with England, which 
nation had become very jealous of his 
conquests. He expecting war, and 
fearing that he could not hold Louisiana, 
decided to do the next best thing, dis- 
pose of it to one of England’s rivals. In 
a private conference with Marbois, and a 
full and very animated discussion of the 
whole subject, Napoleon foreshadowed 
his action by the following impassioned 
remarks: 


“To emancipate nations from the commer- 
cial tyranny of England it is necessary to bal- 
ance her influence by a maritime power that 
may one dav become her rival; that power is 
the United States. The English aspire to dis- 
pose of all the riches of the world. I shall be 
useful to the whole universe if I can prevent 
their ruling America as they rule Asia.” 
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In a subsequent conference, on the 
roth of April, 1893, on the subject of the 
proposed cession, he exclaimed, in speak- 
ing of England: 


“ They shall not have the Mississippi, which 
they covet!” 


After further consideration of the sub- 
ject, Napoleon said: 


“Trresolution and deliberation are no longer 
in season. I renounce Louisiana. It is not 
only New Orleans that I will cede, it is the 
whole colony without reservation. I know the 
price of what I abandon, and I have sufficiently 
proved the importance that I attach to this 
province, since my first diplomatic act with 
Spain had for its object the recovery of it. I 
renounce it with the greatest regret. To at- 
tempt obstinately to retain it would be folly. 
I direct you to negotiate this affair with the 
envoys of the United States. Do not even 
wait the arrival of Mr. Monroe; have an inter- 
view this very day with Mr. Livingston; but 
I require a great deal of money for this war, 
and I would not like to commence it with new 
contributions.” . “Tf I should regulate 
my terms, according to the value of these vast 
regions to the United States, the indemnity 
would have no limits. I will tbe moderate, in 
consideration of the necessity in which I am 
of making a sale. But keep this to yourself. 
I want fifty millions (francs), and for less than 
that sum I will not treat; I would rather make 
a desperate attempt to keep these fine coun- 
tries. 


Later,he said: 


“Mr. Monroe is on the point of arriving. 
To this minister, going two thousand leagues 
from his constituents, the President must have 
given, after defining the object of his mission, 
secret instructions, more extensive than the 
ostensible authorization of Congress, for the 
stipulation of the payments to be made. 
Neither this minister nor his colleague is pre- 
pared for a decision which goes infinitely be- 
yond anything that they are about to ask of us. 
Begin by making them the overture, without 
any subterfuge. You will acquaint me, day 
by day, hour by hour, of your progress. The 
cabinet of London is informed of the measures 
adopted at Washington, but it can have no 
suspicion of those which I am now taking. 
Observe the greatest secrecy, and recommend 
it to the American ministers: they have not a 
less interest than yourself in conforming to this 
counsel.” 


Prior to the arrival of Monroe, whom 
President Jefferson had sent to France to 
take charge of the negotiations, Liv- 
ingston had become somewhat skeptical 
in regard to the sincerity of the offer by 
France, and this naturally had its effect 
upon Monroe. In describing the situa- 
tion, at that time, Marbois says: 


“ Mr. Monroe, still affected by the distrust 
of his colleague, did not hear without surprise 
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the first overtures that were frankly made by 
M. de Marbois. Instead of the cession of a 
town and its inconsiderable territory, a vast 
portion of America was in some sort offered 
to the United States. They only asked for 
the mere right of navigating the Mississippi, 
and their sovereignty was about to be extended 
over the largest rivers of the world. They 
passed over an interior frontier to carry their 
limits to the great Pacific Ocean. 

“Deliberation succeeded to astonishment.” 
‘ “The full powers of the American 
plenipotentiaries only extended to an arrange- 
ment respecting the left bank of the Missis- 
sippi, including New Orleans. It was impos- 
sible for them to have recourse to their Gov- 
ernment for more ample instructions. Hos- 
tilities were on the eve of commencing. The 
American plenipotentiaries had not to. reflect 
long to discover that the circumstances in 
which France was placed were the most for- 
tunate for their country.” Rare 

** As soon as the negotiation was entered on 
the American ministers declared that they were 
ready to treat on the footing of the cession of 
the entire colony, and they did not hesitate to 
take on themselves the responsibility of aug- 
menting the sum that they had been authorized 
to offer.” 


On the 30th of April, 1803, the sale 
was made to the United States for the 
sum of $12,000,000, and the guaranty 
of claims amounting to about $3,000,- 
000 more, making a total of $15,000,000. 
Napoleon, when informed that his in- 
structions had been carried out, and the 
treaty signed, said: 


“ This accession of territory strengthens for- 
ever the power of the United States, and I have 
just given to England a maritime rival that 
will sooner or later humble her pride.” 


Mr. Livingston, equally pleased, said: 


“We have lived long, but this is the noblest 
work of our whole lives. The treaty which 
we have just signed has not been obtained by 
art or dictated by force; equally advantageous 
to the two contracting parties, it will change 
vast solitudes into flourishing districts. From 
this day the United States take their place 
among the powers of the first rank; the Eng- 
lish lose all exclusive influence in the affairs 
of America. Thus one of the principal causes 
of European rivalries and animosities is about 
to cease. However, if wars are inevitable, 
France will hereafter have in the new world a 
natural friend, that must increase in strength 
from year to year, and one which cannot fail 
to become powerful and respected in every sea. 
The United States will re-establish the mari- 
time rights of all the world, which are now 
usurped hy a single nation. These treaties 
will thus be a guaranty of peace and concord 
among commercial states. The instruments 
which we have just signed will cause no tears 
to be shed: they prepare ages of happiness for 
innumerable generations of human creatures. 
The Mississippi and Missouri will see them 
succeed one another, and multiply, truly worthy 
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of the regard and care of Providence, in the 
bosom of equality, under just laws, freed from 
the errors of superstition and the scourges 
of bad government.” 


Marbois, in his history of the memor- 
able event, happily remarked that the 
United States “had only aspired to the 
enjoyment of a free navigation of the 
Mississippi, and the treaty gave it almost 
another world.” 

This was the first acquisition of ter- 
ritory by the United States, and it has 
ever been considered the crowning act 
of Jefferson’s administration. It was an 
expansion which not only more than 
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from its source to its mouth, also the 
whole length of the Missouri River to 
its headwaters in the Rocky Mountains. 
It may, therefore, appropriately be 
termed the acquisition of the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers. 

The wealth of its real and personal 
property at the time of the census of 
1890 was, in round numbers, a little over 
thirteen billion dollars, or 866 times the 
purchase price paid, which was twelve 
millions in cash, and three millions in as- 
sumed claims, a total of fifteen millions. 

Its present wealth in real and per- 
sonal property will, in the forthcoming 














doubled the area of the United States, 
but gave to the people of the valley 
what they had so earnestly desired, the 
complete control of those great commer- 
cial waterways, the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. 

The magnitude of the deal can best be 
appreciated by a glance at the accom- 
panying map and the areas of the great 
States included within the purchase. 
Their total area, in square miles, is 897,- 
931, or greater than the combined areas 
of England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and Austria. 

As will be observed, it includes the 
whole western bank of the Mississippi, 


census of 1900, doubtless be double that 
of 1890, or a total of $26,000,000,000, at 
least it will be if the percentage ofincrease 
for the decade, 1890-1900, is as great as 
that during the previous ten years, which 
was a little over 100 per cent. 

In brief the acquisition which cost but 
fifteen millions in 1803 is now worth 
twenty-six billions, or $1,733 for $1. 

Surely this is an event which the na- 
tion can well afford to celebrate, and, 
judging from the recent and liberal ac- 
tion of Congress, and the elaborate prep- 
arations now under way in St. Louis, the 
one hundredth anniversary will, in 1903, 
be commemorated in a manner worthy of 
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the importance, extensive area and co- 
lossal wealth of Uncle Sam’s first and 
foremost expansion of territory. 

But the celebration will be incomplete, 
and like the play of Hamlet without 
Hamlet, if due honors to the author of 
the transaction are overlooked. 

The great Napoleon is clearly entitled 
to a statue, or monument, at the Exposi- 
tion in 1903, or in one of the public parks 
of St. Louis, in honor, not only of the 
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friendly and most valuable service ren- 
dered to the United States, but of his 
pointed tributes to, and prophetic re- 
marks about the great Republic. 

A most appropriate inscription upon 
the pedestal of the statue would be his 
exclamation about England, above 
quoted : 

“ They shall not have the Mississippi, which 
they covet!” 

WasuincrTon, D. C. 


The Gift ot the Gods. 


By William Kirkus. 


ILLIONS of years ago, in the dull age 
When half the world was soaked with 
ooze and slime; 
When loathly monsters sported in the slush 
And bit huge dinners from each other’s ribs; 
When polar bears roam’d o’er the fields of ice, 
And fought, or for their loves or scanty food, 
Till one fell dead, as Christian kings fight 
now: 
Even then there were high lands where earth 
was dry, 
And fertile valleys which the 
drain’d. 
And the high lands were dark with forest 
trees, 
And through the glens went tinkling crystal 
rills, 
Whispering soft music sweet as silver bells. 
And in thick jungles roar’d the beasts of prey; 
And in the trees, or on some bald-head cliff, 
Innumerable birds had made their nests: 
Eagles and vultures with their murderous 
beaks 
And talons strong as bars of jointed steel. 
And nimble swallows skimmed beside the 
streams, 
And thrushes warbled in the lovely glens, 
And nightingales sang the tired world to sleep. 
Millions of monkeys sported on the grass. 
Or on the dark boughs of thick-leaved trees: 
They poet each other with their sportive 
tails, 
With ceaseless chattering and insane grimace, 
They tore the fragrant leaves and luscious 
fruits 
And flung them at each other in wild play, 
Turning all life to mischief, just like boys— 
The cunning, impish boys of good New York. 
And here and there was seen a surly pair 
Of tailless apes, muttering with sullen growl 
Of love or hate: for their stern love was fierce. 
The nimble monkeys orinned at them, and fled 
Into the boughs of some o’erarching tree, 
Flinging down on their heads some _hard- 
shelled fruit. 
ants the apes moved round on hands and 
eet, 
Digging up ground-nuts, or such simple food 
As served their taste or need. 


slope had 


And here, again, 

Were groups of ugly, hairy, apelike brutes, 

That seem’d to form a rude society. 

Here was a mother nursing her brown cub, 

While two fierce males were fighting for the 
pair. 

They seemed to make the trees their sleeping- 
home, 

Or crept for shelter into deep, dark caves. 

Sometimes they crawl’d, sometimes they stood 
erect ; 

But when they walk’d erect their backs were 
bowed, 

Their chests were narrow, and from idiot 
skulls 

Their eyes gleamed fierce with passion, lust or 
ire. 

Yet they had skill to hit with sharp-edged 
stones 

The flying bird; or twine the twigs of trees, 

Or the long leaves of the tough grass, to make 

Strong, crafty snares to catch the timid hare; 

Or sit like silent logs in the deep streams 

And catch the fish betrayed by glittering 
scales. 

No tools they had to till the stubborn earth, 

Nothing except the strength of horny hands. 


Now, on a day, in the blue vault of sky, 
Where the immortal gods hold festival, 
Were spread the golden couches, soft with 

down 
Plucked from the breasts of loveliest birds of 
heaven. 
The gods had come, in playfulness divine, 
To tell old stories of their loves and wars. 
And cup-bearers of everlasting youth 
Bore round to each the nectar, and the board 
Was crown’d with food ambrosial. In the 
midst 
Sat the great Father both of gods and men. 
On his right hand was Hera, sister-wife, 
Gazing around with her grand starry eyes, 
Proud in unrivaled majesty supreme. 
And Aphrodite on the left reclined, 
The laughter-loving daughter of the foam, 
The mighty mother of immortal Love, 
Whose .gentlest touch can thrill the universe. 
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And the great Father bowed his sovereign 

head 

To gaze upon his best-belovéd child, 

And she looked back to him with eyes divine, 

Swimming with love and laughter, and her 
hand 

With rosy fingers toy’d with Zeus’s hair; 

And all the gods laugh’d, and the goddesses, 

While jealous Hera frown’d to see the sport. 

“ And where, O Father,” Aphrodite said, 

“Ts that new race, the race of mortal men, 

Who were to match the great immortal gods, 

And be fit mates for fairest goddesses? 

None of them have we seen in these our halls, 

Or bringing sacrifice to any shrine, 

Burning fat thighs of bullocks or of goats, 

With fragrant incense and _heart-cheering 
wine. 

Perhaps the mind of mighty Zeus is changed, 

And that great race was but a dream of God.” 


And then loud laughter shook the halls of 
heaven, 

And fondly gods and goddesses embraced 

Because no meaner charms could ever come 

To embitter with the pangs of jealousy 

The gay light loves of the bright-hearted gods. 

“ Laugh not, ye gods,” said the majestic Sire. 

“No thought of Zeus can ever miss its aim. 

His words are deeds, and all his purposes 

Are firmly rooted facts that last for aye. 

The race of man is come—look down and see.” 

And with the waving of his mighty hand 

All intervening space was swept away, 

And gods in heaven look’d down on the round 
earth. 

They saw vast spaces soaked with ooze and 
slime, 

And loathly monsters wallowing in the slush; 

They heard the muffled roar of beasts of prey 

Crashing through jungles; saw the dappled 
deer 

Wandering in herds; they looked into the 


nests 

Of lovely birds, and listened to their song. 

They watched the monkeys sporting in the 
trees ; 

Saw pairs of sullen, snarling, tailless apes. 

And then they watched the groups of ape-like 
brutes, 

Living as in a rude society, 

Scraping the earth with horny hands for roots, 

Catching the fish or snaring timid hares. 

And they saw sunny glades and _ glistening 
streams, 

And groves of graceful trees, where even gods 

Might wander slow, where none would see or 


ear, 
And take their fill of love in idleness. 


And laughter-loving Aphrodite gazed 

With roguish eyes in the great Father’s face. 

“And where,” she cried, ‘‘ are hid the lovely 
maids 


Who shall make Hera set close watch on Zeus, 
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Or where the men who shall have power to 
make 

The lame Hephestus jealous of his bride? ” 

“Why should the gods make haste?” the 
Father said; 

“ For we can know neither old age nor death; 

With us a thousand years are but an hour. 

Let the new race grow slowly as they may, 

Yet will they come to be the mates of gods. 

In every brain within those low-brow’d skulls 

My — have placed the seeds of love and 
ight, 

Of high achievement, might unconquerable. 

Out of those swarthy groups nations will 
spring, 

And they will meet in senate, and just laws 

Will curb the brute force of the single will. 

And they will stand erect, in beauty grand, 

As great Apollo of the silver bow; 

And they will tune the lyre, and sing grand 
songs, 

And fight fierce wars, with gods on either side. 

And — crystal streams our sweet young 
gods 

Will make their home; ang@ in the dewy morn, 

Or when the evening star ins to gleam, 

Will wait for bright-eyed.m of the earth 

And find sweet bliss. the swelling 
floods 

Sweep down to meet the ocean the great Lord 

Who shakes the earth will find his gentle May, 

And glorious heroes will,be named his sons. 

And silver-footed Thetis## when the sea 

Leaves lone the shining sands, will meet her 
mate, 

And be the mother of a warrior bold 

Whose deeds shall be the song of all the world. 

And thou, my fairest and most beautiful, 

Shalt yield thy matchkess charms to mortal 
man 

And be the mother of the Lords of the world. 


“But let the gods @ good; go down to 
earth 
As your love moves you; teach slow-learning 
man 
In one short hour what they could only learn 
Through ages long of dull, bewildering search; 
Go teach them how to clash from flinty stones 
The living fire: to cook their food ; to warm 
Their dismal caves, when winter’s freezing 
blasts 
Turn the soft earth to iron. Teach them how 
To frame the crooked plow, to store their 
grain, 
And gather flocks and herds, and cities build, 
And walk erect as masters of the earth. 
See even now, von sore o’er-labored man, 
With bow-bent back and dull, unseeing eyes. 
Go, Hermes, go! and go, Hephestus, thou, 
Craftiest and cleverest of all the gods, 
Take down thy simplest tool, touch the poor 
wretch 
With hands divine; breathe hope into his soul, 
And, for assurance, give the man a hoe, 
East Orancgs, N, J, 
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The Fine Arts of the Paris Exposition. 
By Sophia Antoinette Walker. 
I. 


T this World’s Fair an American can 
A be as proud of the fine arts of his 
country as he is of her inventions 

and machinery. Moreover, there is a re- 
finement in the installation of our art ex- 
hibit equalledonly by the Japanese and by 
the secessionists of the Austrian section. 
Every one feels it, and we are under 
deepest obligation to the director of our 
Beaux Arts, Mr. John B. Cauldwell, not 
only for not accepting more than could 
be placed advantageously in the various 
sections, but also for the warm, green- 
gray background and central divans, a 
rest to body and soul in the weary pil- 
grimage through the thousands of paint- 
ings from some forty political divisions ; 
for the table cases for the miniatures, and 
for the thousand evidences of good judg- 
ment and good taste and economy of 
space, without which the work of our 


painters, sculptors, architects, engravers 
and illustrators would have lacked the 
convincing front which they are present- 
ing to the jury of awards. 

Much has been written concerning the 
unrepresentative character of our paint- 


ings with which we cannot agree. We 
are not an indigenous, but a cosmopoli- 
tan people. Did not our thousands stop 
omnibuses and cabs for three blocks in 
the Avenue de l’Opéra by our Fourth of 
July enthusiasm and Sousa’s band? 
Landscape and sea in America are still 
a part of the round earth, and the nude 
is much the same everywhere. Still, we 
pass Mr. Tilden’s “ Football Players” 
(be it confessed they are playing the 
English game!), and Mr. Procter’s 
“American Pumas” and Mr. Dallin’s 
“ Medicine Man” on our way through 
the grounds to the Palais des Beaux Arts, 
and if our memories yearn there for 
some of Mr. Brush’s Indian hunters, and 
a dozen of Mr. Winslow Homer’s Adiron- 
dack water-colors, it was well to use the 
limited space at our command to prove 
that we have in 1900 a large body of 
men and women, the largest outside 
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France, who know their mediums and 
have ideas to present in them. 

An exposition gives unequaled oppor- 
tunities to compare our fine arts with 
those of other countries. To begin with 
architecture, can we ever forget the unity 
in color and style of our White City by 
the lagoons? That unity is not possible 
in the heart of an old city, but Paris reaps 
an advantage from placing successive ex- 
positions upon one site, which we lose by 
locating them in various cities, in that 
something substantial may remain when 
her dream city vanishes away. The vast 
auditorium of the Trocadero, with its 
outstretched arms now sheltering the Mu- 
seum and Library of Comparative Sculp- 
ture remains from the Exposition of 
1878 ; the building now used for machin- 
ery in the Champ de Mars and the Eiffel 
tower were built in 1889; and the new 
conservatories, the Bridge Alexander III, 
and the two palaces upon the site of the 
old Palais de l’Industrie—the Grand 
Palais destined for annual Salons, hippo- 
drome, and special exhibitions eventu- 
ally, but now sheltering the Beaux Arts 
of all nations, and the Petit Palais, con- 
taining a retrospective exhibition of 
French decorative art—these will remain 
as perpetual reminders of the Exposition 
of 1900. What a superb and daring con- 
ception to give that new coup d’ail from 
the Avenue des Champs Elysées, down the 
Avenue Nicholas II, flanked by formal 
gardens and these new palaces, across 
the low single span of the new bridge 
with its lofty terminal pillars crowned by 
gilded equinal groups, to the Invalides 
and Mausart’s noble dome, under which 
Napoleon lies buried! And the concep- 
tion:is worked out with a synthesis, a 
precision and finish which time will en- 
hance and reveal through the removal of 
the festive, temporary buildings in the 
Esplanade des Invalides and through 
such weathering of gilt and stone as has 
already come to the building closing the 
vista. We have nothing in America at 
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present so fine as this view from the 
Champs Elysées ; yet from the same rond 
point one may have two others of re- 
nown, the one toward the Arc de 1’Etoile 
and the one toward the peerless Place de 
la Concorde! 

The fagade of the Grand Palais is a 
chef d’euvre of the modern French re- 
naissance blending sculptured architec- 
ture and the sculptured human figure 
with the greatest elegance of line and 
dignity of mass. It seems as if this 
beautiful style could produce nothing 
more perfect; that it must have touched 
its culminating point in that portico and 
long colonnade, and the polychrome il- 
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behind the columns give just the color 
relief to be desired. ‘The Little Palace is 
less majestic, more riant; the bridge 
alone is of doubtful taste, it is so loaded 
with ornament. 

In contrast with this established type 
of architecture we find on every hand at- 
tempts to erect the fin de siécle art, begun 
through the meeting currents of Orient 
and Occident in posters, book illustration 
and interior decoration, into an architec- 
tural style. Perhaps the most successful 
attempt in this direction is found in the 
Austrian section in a series of water- 
colors carrying the idea through interior 
furnishings and finishings to the exterior 
of a chateau, which is very attractive in 
the drawings, however it might endure 
long acquaintance in reality. 

Although France is pre-eminent in 
architecture, as we discovered in the 
competition for the University of Cali- 
fornia, where two of the prize com- 
petitors were French and the mem- 
bers of the third firm were educated in 
France, America keeps equal pre-emi- 
nence in steel construction. 

In the preface to the official “ Mono- 
graphs on the Great Industries of the 
World,” several pages are devoted to M. 
Picard, the organizing genius of the Ex- 
position, and praise culminates in that his 
work as an engineer has “American bold- 
ness.” The American architectural ex- 
hibit is made up of photographs of com- 
pleted work mounted on gray in great 
oaken frames, hinged together like a 
triptych to fill an alcove of the inner open 
gallery. The views of country places 
like Biltmore, and of churches, hospitals 
and colleges, to make one proud of their 
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beauty, are grouped about panoramic 
photographs showing the extraordinary 
sky lines of New York seen from the 
Hudson and the bay, broken by build- 
ings, shooting up to three hundred feet— 
and this grouping gives point to the eulo- 
gium of M. Picard! 

Unfortunately our United States Pa- 
vilion is as uninteresting as any building 
on the ground. It was confided to the 
successors of Richardson in Boston, who 
are said to have spent upon it nearly as 
much as the cost of the exquisite and im- 
portant pavilion of Italy, which rises, all 
color and sculpture, from the colonnade 
of the Doge’s Palace, repeated along the 
Seine front, to the festive lightness of the 
upper stories. 

Many of the sculpture exhibits deco- 
rate the grounds or the national pavil- 
ions, or the galleries of the respective na- 
tions in the Grand Palais, but surely a 
thousand numbers, including many of 
colossal hight, are together under the 
same light of the central court. We have 
sixty-two morceaux of sculpture, the 
French have ten times as many. They 
have Messieurs Rodin, Mercié, Frémiet, 
Dubois, Bartholdi, St. Marceaux, unap- 
proached masters, and a whole phalanx 
besides, trained in the Beaux Arts School, 
incited by prizes and purchases and 
commands from the State and its cities 
to the best of which they are capable, 
producing a superb array of disciplined 
men. 

Tho M. Rodin has but two works in 
the international exhibit (there are sev- 
eral more in the French centennial dis- 
play at the rear of the Palais), he brings 
together a hundred and fifty in a build- 
ing of his own on the fringe of the expo- 
sition. It is an event in art, as Monet 
well says, to bring together the work 
of “this man unique in modern times, 
and great among the greatest,” who 
models in form all the passions, low and 
high, and the great ideas of humanity. 
He is sadly coarse at times. M. Besnard 
describes the much discussed statue of 
Balzac as “looming on the edge of his 
pedestal as if about to hurl himself into 
life, revealing the sad, intense palpitating 
genius of a profound psychologist in the 
carriage of the head and in those orbits 
in whose depths lie eyes almost useless, 
so humble servants are they of the brain 
which alone perceives all things.” The 
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Briareus quality of Balzac’s mind is per- 
haps intended to be brought out by with- 
drawing the arms from the sleeves, while 
they are half revealed through the loose 
gown. Mr. Whistler probably aims to 
express the same idea in a similar way in 
his portrait of himself in the American 
section. . 

The monument to Victor Hugo, des- 
tined to the Luxembourg gardens, seems 
greatest of Rodin’s work—greatest of 
modern sculpture. But how beautiful is 
his “Kiss” at the Exposition—an 
adorable expression of refined manhood 
and womanhood, one with each other and 
with nature! A subtle transition of 
forms not always and everywhere defined 
or disengaged from the block of marble 
gives this impression of oneness and also 
a broad sweeping-across of light analo- 
gous to the impressionistic painting of 
the artists quoted above. 

Some of our strongest men, as Bar- 
nard, Flanagan and Grafly, are visibly 
indebted to Rodin, while Mr. Paul W. 
Bartlett shows kinship, in his Michael 
Angelo, and in the new Lafayette at the 
Louvre, to M. Frémiet in medieval com- 
pactness and picturesqueness, and in 
mastery of man related to animals. 
“Every one is the child of some one,” as 
the French say. 

Just here may be a point of distinction 
between Messrs. Macmonnies and St. 


German 


HE cable has transmitted reports of 
the sayings of the great German 
newspapers in respect of the Chi- 

nese revolution, and of the doings of 
great German captains, and the speeches 
of the Emperor. I have gathered the ut- 
terances of the little journals and of the 
cheap press, the sheets that sell for twelve 
cents a month, print six to eight pages of 
news and advertisements on week days, 
ten to sixteen on Sundays, and circulate 
among the lower, which is to say, the 
poorer, millions. These organs have 
been sympathizing with the Boers in Af- 
rica for many months past. They quote 
often the rising of their own people to 
force the French out of German terri- 
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Gaudens, who receive Grands Prix in 
sculpture. Mr. Macmonnies culls mo- 
tives on every hand. His productiveness 
and facility are factors of greatness, but 
they seem to have carried him beyond his 
inspiration in his later work. Of the 
two groups for the Brooklyn Arch, “ the 
Army” is better, with a strong sugges- 
tion of Rude’s group for the Arc de 
l’Etoile ; but one wonders where he could 
have found the green and vulgar types 
immortalized in “The Navy.” “The 
Infant and the Duck” is delightful; so 
are Mr. Bitter’s “ Boy Stealing Geese” 
and “ Dancing Children.” 

Mr. St. Gaudens is himself—a person- . 
ality delicate rather than robust. He 
feels his theme sensitively in its relation 
to the march of events, and his horse in 
sculpture is an American horse, not di- 
rectly descended from the horses of St. 
Mark. In the range from the Sherman 
monument to his exquisite medallions, 
Mr. St. Gaudens is distinctly an artist, 
and always himself. Mr. R. E. Brooks 
and Mr. C. B. MacNeil deserve recogni- 
tion as young sculptors of great ability. 

Hungary astonishes by the new bold- 
ness and vigor of her arts, and Italy by 
the vulgar realism which she cherishes in 
the very presence of the great past. Af- 
ter all, the arts are the pulse of national 
vitality. 


Paris, FRANCE, 


Notes. 


By the Countess Von Krockow. 


tory, which ended in the war for libera- 
tion against Napoleon Bonaparte. So it 
was for me an eager question whether 
they would stick to their exalted premise 
in the merit of the effort of weak nations 
to rid themselves of unjust pressure from 
strong ones, or whether they would drop 
their abstract principle, as one might a 
golden standard on a hilltop outpost and 
cut for home the minute one’s house and 
barn were threatened. Would they re- 
member that German ships landed Ger- 
man soldiers on Chinese soil to take pos- 
session of a province by the naked power 
of “armed fists?” And would the 
Church and the people perceive in this 
uprising in the year 1900 a retribution of 
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that act of the year 1895, and perceiving 
it, would they strike their breasts and 
confess that the wheel of divine justice 
grinds slowly but surely? And when 
they heard that the Chinese killed for- 
eigners because of their belief that Chris- 
tians practice ritual murder, would they 
confess further that every year or two 
German citizens kill Jews, or attempt to 
kill them, because they nourish precisely 
the same belief in the secret practice of 
ritual murder? Why, the latest case of 
a fanatic outburst against Jews upon the 
rumor of such an Israelitish ritual mur- 
_ der is not yet old enough to be out of the 
newspapers, for not only once, but twice, 
have military troops had to garrison the 
town to prevent the mob from killing; 
and, if mission buildings have been 
burned in China, so was the Jewish syn- 
agog burned, or attempted to be 
burned, in Konitz, in Prussia, scarcely a 
month ago. 

I say I was eagerly curious to see if 
any of these kinds of reflections were ex- 
pressed by the popular press. The Ber- 
lin Local Anzeiger, or Local Advertiser, 
says in an editorial comment: 


“The technical question as to whether we 
are at war with China is put an end to, thank 
God, by the speech of the Emperor at Wil- 
helmshaven. We are at war, we must con- 
quer and then dictate the terms of peace in 
such wise as shall afford us compensation for 
the unheard of criminal deed in Peking, as well 
as assurances for the future interests of Ger- 
many in China. The ‘ Yellow Peril’ must not 
be suppressed for the time being only, but fun- 
damentally and forever. This program must 
be carried out in harmony with the other Pow- 
ers, according to the words of the Emperor. 
For the moment there appears to be no other 
choice. But one thing ought to be kept in 
mind. and that is that we cannot rely with any 
safety on the fidelity and endurance of the 
united Powers.” 


And it favors sending one division of 
marines to fight in company with the per- 
fidious unreliable other Powers for the 
subjection of China, while reserving all 
the other divisions to back up its de- 
mands in the spoliation of the Yellow 
Kingdom that will then ensue. 

The Munich News cries out in refer- 
ence to the same imperial speech in Wil- 
helmshaven : 


“North and South, shoulder by shoulder, 
so we Germans marched out on our triumph- 
ant, glorious campaign of 1870-71; so we shall 
march into the Chinese war: one Empire, one 
People, one God.” 
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The Dresden Newest News brings edi- 
torials to my breakfast table in the Ger- 
man language which I would almost 
swear I had read in English and Ameri- 
can—namely, this one for instance, of 
July 5th: 

“The Emperor has made a beginning toward 
establishing a German colonial army for China, 
inasmuch as he has ordered a brigade to be 
formed for the Chinese service, of volunteers, 
about six thousand in number. These, taken 
together with the troops already in China, 
make up in round numbers about thirteen 
thousand. If now the German commander-in- 
chief will only continue the work thus begun, 
then we may console ourselves, being sure that 
the great future which it is our Destiny to play 
in the history of the world, is rising like a 
dawn out of the bloody nights of Peking, Tien- 
tsin and Taku.” 

That word Destiny has a particularly 
familiar look. Or am I mistaken, and 
was it something else than manifest des- 
tiny that itched the English and Ameri- 
cans? Anyway, it is this Destiny that 
ails the Germans; it is Destiny that drives 
them “to send transports from Bremen 
and Hamburg” in 1900, after having 
dispatched those ships of war in 1895; 
and Destiny, be sure, it is, and not the 
fact of their being conscious of possess- 
ing an overwhelming lot of Krupp can- 
non, which has determined their behavior 
toward China all along, and will deter- 
mine it in the months to come. 

It is true that William II asserts he 
himself means to determine all final ver- 
dicts in world affairs (clause in the Wil- 
helmshaven speech of July 4th); or, to 
be entirely accurate, who asserts that no 
world affair in future shall be decided 
without Germany and the German Em- 
peror. But then I remember distinctly 
not long ago he said that Destiny was 
leading him, too. She is a mighty per- 
sonage, this Destiny, to whom such va- 
rious modern nations and _ potentates 
boast being in leading strings! 

The minority, so far as I can see, here 
in Germany, and only the minority, re- 
main faithful in the train of the Biblical 
God of Justice. Destiny has by far the 
most adherents. In fact, my curious 
search through the newspapers ended by 
convincing me that not a single editor 
puts himself in the place of the China- 
man, not one contemplates for an hour, 
as the patriot Chinaman must have con- 
templated for long months, the outrages 
offered to his backward, helpless land; 
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not one. With apparently unanimous 
accord Germans—even before they knew 
of the death of their Minister to China— 
snatched at the chance which the Chinese 


outbreaks offered of urging themselves ~ 


on to claim and to take new Eastern ter- 
ritory. Not one remark has been made, 
so far as I have found, on the unfairness 
of beginning to sell cruisers to the Chi- 
nese, at the price of millions of thalers, 
and then, before a sufficient number have 
been delivered, to fire at these same few 
cruisers and take them back as “ prizes.” 
Not one of the many who have excused 
the Government for pushing through the 
bill for an increase of the fleet, to the 
neglect of civil reform, on the plea that 
“civil reforms must necessarily take 
time and be introduced slowly, very, very 
slowly and prudently, if they are to be 
permanent and do good,”—not one of 
these, I say, has dipped his pen in ink to 
beseech his readers to reflect that the 
Chinese Empress could by no human pos- 
sibility reform her people as fast as Eu- 
ropeans wished. Consumption of the 
goods of manufacture does not keep pace 
in the home countries of civilization with 
production. How should Chinamen be 
reformed fast enough to consume foreign 
goods as well as their own? 

But my business is really not to preach, 
but to report facts as regards the temper 
of the important German people toward 
the Chinese and the present insurrection 
in China. William II speaks entirely in 
accordance with the popular mood. The 
nation would dash into a campaign 
against the yellow men with robustest 
heartiness and self-assurance. Only the 
complication with the other Powers stops 
their ardor. Wherever the question of 
volunteers was put, “nearly the whole 
regiment to a man stepped forward.” 
German military men and civilians are 
alike in spoiling for a fight, so that it will 
be the office of statesmen and their press 
organs to dampen enthusiasm. Just at 
this moment, when the telegraph is pub- 
lishing the American statement that the 
United States will not favor a war for 
the partition of China, an unpremeditated 
cry of disgust over American “ cant and 
selfishness ” rises and finds an utterance 
in the evening editions. Soon, however, 
the Government will have arrived at a 
conclusion as to what can be done, and 
have determined a policy; then the tone 
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of the newspapers will be dictated ; this 
first phenomenon of the outburst of raw, 
fresh Volk-insiinkt will have passed over. 

Just previous to this current excite- 
ment the summer session of the Reichs- 
tag had been brought to a close, after its 
devoted members had been shaken by the 
danger of obstruction entering in their 
midst as it has entered so many parlia- 
mentary bodies in Europe, to the sore 
hurt of parliamentarism. And what did 
the trouble come from? In Italy, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, France and Sweden po- 
litical questions whip up the passions of 
members to the white heat of mortal ir- 
reconcilableness. In Berlin, the political 
bills all passed ; the extensions-were made 
to the laws of compulsory working peo- 
ple’s insurance, and even the Naval In- 
crease bill was got through. The tug of 
war came with the second and third read- 
ings of the Morality bill, the so-called 
Lex Heinze, a kind of measure which 
New Yorkers would hand over to Mr. 
Anthony Comstock to formulate and put 
in practice. 

Now, I never reported the scandalous 
case to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT, 
but a murder took place in Berlin a 
couple of years ago that accounts both 
for the peculiar name given to the law, as 
well as for its contents. Heinze was a 
slothful sort of Bill Sykes, used to driv- 
ing his wife out of the cellar lodging they 
inhabited into the streets, in order to sell 
herself for what he happened to be in 
want of, generally the money for a mug 
of beer or the like. So it  hap- 
pened one night that having already spent 
the income of the day, as well as an extra 
quarter of a dollar, received for the rent 
of a straw pallet in the next room but 
one, Frau Heinze set out to earn money 
for his morning’s pot of coffee. The hour 
was only a little past twelve. Yet pres- 
ently the young man lodger passed 
through his room out into the street; an 
extravagant proceeding, indeed, seeing 
he had rented for the whole night. 
Heinze looked into the matter. Which 
is to say, he looked into the young man’s 
room. There the explanation discovered 
itself. He had committed the meanness 
of killing the girl he had brought in with 
him and leaving the body on the pallet 
for his landlord, Heinze, to see how the 
police were to be fooled about it. How- 
ever, he and Frau Heinze and their inti- 
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mates succeeded pretty well in this, being 
no green hands at the game. They made 
only one mistake. That was to assassi- 
nate a patrolman whose zeal offended 
them, at the wrong moment of time. 
They were hunted to the jail for this, 
and at the trial for the one murder the 
other murder came to light with the de- 
tails I have quoted and other details so 
unspeakable that the public and the Em- 
peror were again one in demanding more 
legal weapons against immorality. 

The first measures drawn up in the 
heat of the moment had to be rejected by 
the Reichstag because of their inapplica- 
bility. Then the Center party took the 
matter in hand; the new form of the Lex 
Heinze was of its contrivance. Several 
clauses passed the house readily, all par- 
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ties being desirous of furthering moral- 
ity and punishing the immoral. But a 
paragraph, which practically put the 
works of art and literature, both classic 
-and modern, at the mercy of policemen 
and judges, the Social Democrats op- 
posed with might and main. And the 
Catholics, who determine, by reason of 
their numbers, every majority vote, re- 
maining stedfast, a system of obstruction 
was introduced and practiced—practiced 
during several sittings. Thereupon the 
majority held a conference and gave way 
in order to save the dignity of the Reichs- 
tag and the prestige of parliamentarism. 

If there are aggressive impulses in 
Germany on one hand, be it said to the 
credit of the nation, there is self-denying 
wisdom on the other. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 


South African War. 


By the Rev. John Moffatt, 


[The author of this article is the son of the famous missionary pioneer, Robert Moffatt, and the brother-in-law of 
Dr. Livingston He was for a long time British Resident with the African Chiefs Lobengula and Khama.—Ep. Inp.] 


F any one should ask, How did the 
war come about? there will be some 
ready to answer them by saying, It 

came about by the interference of the 
British Government in the internal af- 
fairs of the Transvaal. Let that answer 
pass in the meantime for what it is worth 
and let us see how far such interference 
might have been called for. 

When the Transvaal was handed back 
to the Boer Government in 1881 there 
were certain British subjects who elected 
to remain in the country. They had large 
money interests there and to have with- 
drawn would have meant serious loss. 
During the progress of negotiations it 
was distinctly promised by Mr. Paul 
Kruger that these persons should suffer 
- no disabilities, that they should be on the 
same footing as the burghers, with equal 
protection and equal privileges. 

For a time there was no cause for com- 
plaint. The country was poor and the 
tural population did not possess the ele- 
ments of either rapid or solid prosperity ; 
It was felt that the presence of British 
subjects with their money was a thing to 
be encouraged rather than otherwise. 


Then came the discovery and the aston- 
ishing development of the Witwaters- 
rand mines. Enormous prices were given 
for land; capital, British and otherwise, 
flowed into the country, and an era of 
unexampled prosperity set in. But this 
also meant a great influx of Uitlanders. 
It began to be plain that if these newcom- 
ers, many of whom were taking up their 
abode permanently, were allowed to be- 
come full citizens, or “ burghers,” as they 
would be called in the Transvaal, the 
Boer vote would eventually be swamped, 
and the President and his associates 
would have to resign their oligarchical 
position. 

The only thing that could be done to 
prevent this was to alter the franchise. 
Successive changes were made until it 
came to pass that in 1894, the year be- 
fore the Raid, it had become practically 
impossible for any Uitlander to acquire 
the franchise but a mere fractional few, 
who might after the fourteen years suc- 
ceed in summoning the difficulties attend- 
ing registration. 

Now look at the state of things which 
resulted. A huge Uitlander population 
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—British, Americanand Continental—far 
outnumbering the Boer minority. The 
Uitlanders had developed the resources 
of the country which until their advent 
had lain dormant, and were paying nine- 
tenths of the taxation. They had ac- 
quired by purchase half the acreage of 
the Transvaal, and a great deal more than 
half of the land if taken by value. These 
people had to submit to the rule of the 
Pretoria Junta, engineered by a number 
of Continental adventureres and backed 
by an obedient following of ignorant 
Boers, armed to the teeth. We need not 
look around for specific instances of op- 
pression and misgovernment. Plenty of 
these can be given, but we have only to 
look at the elements of the general situa- 
tion to see that nothing else could be ex- 
pected. If President Paul Kruger had 
been one of the most exemplary and scru- 
pulous of men—and I am far from con- 
tending that he was such—it would have 
been impossible for him to be a just ruler 
under the circumstances. 

What wonder, then, that Johannesburg 
was seething with discontent and that 
even in 1895 it was becoming apparent 
that Great Britain must sooner or later 
have some say in the matter. It was then 
that the Raid took place. Its promoters 
hoped to avail themselves of the disaf- 
fection in Johannesburg and made an at- 
tempt as futile as it was impudent, to 
force the hand of the British Govern- 
ment. The onlv effect of their action 
was to put our Government in a false po- 
sition and to give the Pretoria Junta an 
excuse for accelerating the enormous 
armaments which had already been com- 
menced. 

The unaccountably feeble action of the 
South African Committee and of our 
Government did not improve matters, 
and the result was that the interference 
which might have been advantageously 
applied in 1896 was put back in a way 
that is now costing us dear. But tho the 
auestion might for a time be postponed 
it could not be permanently evaded. Had 
Great Britain not made revresentations 
to the Transvaal she would have been 
guilty of neglect of duty. 

Much has been made of the alleration 
that this is a war over a mere question of 
franchise, but this is due to the failure 
to see that the franchise was only one 
feature of an extended case. The hope 
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of Sir Alfred Milner was that could the 
Franchise question be settled, it. would 
open the door to the Transvaalers them- 
selves for the settlement of the »whole 
question without any further interference 
from without. 

In the midst of the negotiations, like a 
bolt out of the blue, came the Transvaal 
ultimatum. What would have happened 
had no ultimatum been sent no man can 
say with certainty. One thing is at least 
probable; under the circumstances it 
would have been difficult for the Govern- 
ment to obtain from Parliament a vote 
for a war of invasion. There would have 
been a great body of opinion, which was 
nearly all swept away by the ultimatum, 
in favor of a continuance of patient ne- 
gotiation. The Pretoria Government 
cannot get rid of the responsibility of 
commencing this war, first by an ultima- 
tum which it would have been impossible 
for the most peace-loving government to 
accept, and then by an invasion of British 
territory which has been carried on with 
the most heartless disregard for the 
rights of non-combatants. 

So far in reply to those who say that 
the war was due to the interference of 
the British Government in the internal 
affairs of the Transvaal. Great Britain 
could not do otherwise than make rep- 
resentations on behalf of her own sub- 
jects, whom she deemed to be unfairly 
treated, and considering the temper in 
which these representations found the 
Pretoria Junta, the result must inevitably 
be war. To say that the dispatch of ad- 
ditional troops to South Africa justified 
the Transvaal in forestalling our action 
is idle. If the Transvaal had a right to 
object to our sending troops as a matter 
of inadequate precaution to South Africa, 
we had just as much right if not more to 
object to the enormous military prepara- 
tions of the Transvaal herself. 

But there is another set of facts which 
cannot be ignored. There has long ex- 
isted, say from the time of President Bur- 
gess in 1876, in the minds of certain men 
in the Republics and in the Cape Colony. 
a dream of Afrikander independence and 


ee ra) 
- dominion. Men have only to read Reitzs 


“ Century of Wrong,” issued on the first 
day of the vear, his manifesto to the Free 
State burghers last October, President 
Steyn’s proclamation to his burghers, of 
the same period, and “ Ben Viljoen’s 
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appeal to the Afrikanders in the Cape 
Colony, to see the ruling idea that under- 
lies all these documents issued by officials 
of the two Republics. Nor is the idea a 
new one. We can go back as far as 1882 
and read what is shown in a pamphlet 
known as the “ Birth of the Bond” to 
have been the nature of the ideas that 
were floating in a certain class of minds, 
and finding open utterance in the Dutch 
newspaper known as The Patriot. 

The man mainly accountable for these 
utterances has since come over to the 
loyal British side—but he was only one 
of a party, and that party remained. The 
existence of this Afrikander party would 
not have mattered much if the Cape Col- 
ony had been an island by itself in the 
Southern Sea. The atmosphere of free- 
dom under the tolerant rule of the Brit- 
ish Empire, while it allows such move- 
ments, unmolested, by giving them free 
play, deprives them of much of the power 
of mischief. Unfortunately the contigu- 
ity of the Transvaal and the activity of 
its agents in the Cape Colony gave a vi- 
tality to the Afrikander movement which 
it could never otherwise have possessed. 
The solidification of this “ dream ” into 
actual seditious intention is now beyond 
doubt. It was one of the forces which 
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the Boer Republics cotinted in their fa- 
vor, happily in vain. The rebel move- 
ment in the Cape Colony is collapsing as 
success in the war seems to be inclined 
in our favor, but we have seen enough to 
know how disastrous might have been its 
effects. Granted that there have been 
faults of diplomacy, harsh and tactless , 
words used by British statesmen, these 
have been but ripples upon the surface, 
which have not really affected the course 
of events. Beneath all, there has been a 
deep and growing current, the current of 
Bond Afrikanderism, as against loyalty 
to the British Empire. This war is a 
trial of strength between the two powers. 
It had to come sooner or later. Had it 
come later the issue might probably have 
been the victory of the former. To-day 
the prayer of every loyal Briton is for the 
victory of the latter. The former means 
the ascendency of a caste, and that the 
least educated, the least progressive; the 
latter means a free people, with equal 
rights to just government, be it British, 
Boer or Black, under the flag of the Em- 
pire. 

I have not touched the native question. 
It is a subject for which there is no ade- 
quate room in this paper. 


Mowsray, Cape Town. 


A Republic in the Tropics. 


By Eugene R. Hendrix, D.D., 


BisHop oF THE MeTuopist Episcopat Cuurcn, Soutu, 


[Bishop Hendrix recently made an extensive trip through South America. This article is of special interest im 
view of the fact that Brazil is just now celebrating the gooth anniversary of its discovery.—Ep1Tor ] 


HE United States of Brazil is a Re- 
public in the Tropics. Since No- 
vember 15th, 1889, when by a 

bloodless revolution Dom Pedro was 
driven from the throne, what was the re- 
maining crown in South America gave 
place to government of the people by the 
people in one of the world’s largest ter- 
ritories under a single flag. Brazil with 
its twenty provinces, now called States, 
embraces a territory larger by over 200,- 
000 square miles than that of the United 
States of America before the purchase 
of Alaska. It comprises an area of 
3,218,166 square miles, and extends from 
4 22' N. to 33° 45’ S. latitude, and is, 


therefore, almost wholly within the trop- 
ics. While some 2,600 miles in length 
its breadth is 2,500 miles, and its coast 
line 3,700 miles. The population is ap- 
proximately 17,000,000, including 1,000,- 
000 “wild” Indians. Before the work 
of gradual emancipation was commenced 
in 1871 there were 1,800,000 slaves. 
Since 1888, when all the slaves then re- 
maining in servitude were freed, they 
have become widely dispersed, and, it is 
thought, have been gradually diminish- 
ing, due to habits of drink and indiffer- 
ence to sanitary conditions. Few remain 
in the homes of their former owners, 
and, even when continuing to work on 
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the coffee plantations, they prefer rude 
quarters of their own to the houses built 
for them by their employers. Under 
competent superintendence they culti- 
vated the coffee and the cane and con- 
stituted the dependence of the planter in 
tilling the soil, usually paying their first 
_ cost in a few years. Slavery under 
Portuguese masters has always had a 
dark side. Altho the last to emancipate 
her slaves, Brazil did so without a war or 
without compensation to the owners. In 
fact, many owners, finding slavery no 
longer profitable, and much influenced 
by criticism from without, to which Bra- 
zilians have always been sensitive, an- 
ticipated by months the emancipation act 
of May, 1888. Thus seeking to adjust 
themselves to the new industrial condi- 
tions, sure to follow the immediate and 
unconditional manumission of all the 
slaves, the larger employers of labor pre- 
vented any serious crisis which that rad- 
ical change would otherwise have pre- 
cipitated. 

Immigration, which usually follows the 
parallels, set strongly from Southern Eu- 
rope toward Brazil in the years follow- 
ing the emancipation of slaves and the 
overthrow of the empire. From official 
but as yet unpublished statistics I am 
able to give some suggestive figures 
which tell of the new elements introduced 
into Brazil since the republic was pro- 
claimed. What influence given classes 
of immigrants may have on the future 
of the republic is naturally weighed from 
the ruling ideas which they bring with 
them. 

While Brazil was so long a dependency 
of Portugal, whence came its language 
and civilization, it is a noteworthy fact 
that Italy has sent over in the last twenty 
years 911,376 Italians, while in the last 
forty years only 469,950 Portuguese have 
immigrated to Brazil. Within twenty 
years there have come to Brazil some 40,- 
ooo each of Germans, Austrians and Rus- 
sians, while only 3,000 English and about 
the same number of Belgians have found 
a home there. The number of Americans 
is too small to be separately classified, al- 
tho there are 1,072 Swiss and 2,310 
Swedes. In 1893 as many as 474 Chi- 
nese came, but in only one year since then 
have any of their countrymen followed 
their example, so that the total Chinese 
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contingent is given at 474. In 1890 the 
Russians came in large numbers, not less 
than 25,123 seeking a home that year in 
the new republic, tollowed the next year 
by 132,326 Italians and 22,146 Spanish. 
But the Russians soon ceased to come in 
larger numbers than one or two hundred 
annually, while the Spanish have added 
175,778 to the mixed population of Bra- 
zil. The Germans have taken to the 
more temperate region in the State of 
Rio Grande do Sul, with the inviting 
opportunities of cattle-raising and the 
growth of cereals. The Italians, more 
than any others, have become the labor- 
ers of the country, especially in the coffee 
and grain fields. By virtue of the cheap 
rates of travel, some of the same Italians 
can be found in the course of a single 
year in the vineyards of Italy, the coffee 
plantations of Brazil and the grain fields 
of Argentina. This fact has to be con- 
sidered in measuring their influence in a 
land where they form so large a part of 
the migratory population while their 
thoughts turn to sunny Italy in time of 
grape harvest. The great tide of immi- 
gration following the establishment of 
the republic has sunk from over 200,000 
in 1891 to less than 60,000 in 1808. 
Italy, Portugal and Spain alone contrib- 
ute notably to the present immigration 
and in the order named. The foreign 
contingent in Brazil, as always, is essen- 
tially from the Latin nations. The Ger- 
mans, always enterprising, have contrib- 
uted greatly to the development of their 
chosen province, while English and Bel- 
gian capital, possibly the most notable 
factor in the material development of 
Brazil, is carefully looked after by the 
comparatively small number of English 
speaking people or Belgians needed to 
run the banks and the railroads. 

“For the English to see” is still a 
current phrase in Brazil, and is a tribute 
to the influence of outside opinion upon 
the national affairs of the republic. What 
may drive away capital or hinder the 
floating of a loan in Lombard street is 
sure to be deprecated by all who seek the 
development of the immense resources of 
Brazil. In an interview with President 
Campos Salles he frankly stated that the 
imperative need of Brazil is capital. For 
the purpose of inspiring the: necessary 
confidence he visited London ‘shortly be- 
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fore he became President of the republic 
and gave such assurances of retrench- 
ment in national expenditures and of re- 
tiring a considerable amount of the de- 
preciated paper currency that the Roths- 
childs undertook the financing of the 
Brazilian bonds. This foreign aid is at 
once the strength and weakness of Bra- 
zil. It gives a sort of curatorship which 
secures economy in place of reckless ex- 
penditure (as during the stormy presi- 
dency of Floriana Peixoto), while it 
makes the Government constantly appre- 
hensive, even timid, because of possible 
discontent in the army or navy. As 
these two arms of service were arrayed 
against each other in the insurrection 
or revolution under Admiral Mello, and 
as each has headed one or more of the 
revolutions which have come to Brazil 
during the past decade, they form a 
somewhat uncertain factor in national 
politics. Since the army overthrew the 
empire, while the navy failed in their re- 
volt against Floriana, the favor of the 
army seems to be most courted at pres- 
ent. Any candidate for the Presidency 
is deemed stronger after the military 
clubs have pronounced in his favor. Mil- 
itarism is a peril to other of the Latin na- 
tions than France. This may account in 
part for the fact that the actual enroll- 
ment in the Brazilian army is much less 
than the number of men supposed to be 
in the service, while officers, in consider- 
able numbers, are without commands. 
While many leading citizens favored 
the overthrow of the empire, lest the 
mild rule of the good Dom Pedro should 
not be continued under his daughter, 


who had served as Regent at different’ 


times, yet it was only by the help of the 
army that the republic was established. 
The first President was essentially a mil- 
itary ruler, Marshal Deodoro not hesitat- 
ing to dissolve Congress and to close the 
Chambers by force and then to declare 
himself Dictator at the invitation of the 
officers of the army. When overthrown 
as the result of a revolt in Rio Grande do 
Sul, and through the demonstration of 
the navy against the city of Rio, Deodoro 
found that the revolutionary committee 
had chosen the Vice-President, Floriana 
Peixoto, as his successor. While a mili- 
tary despotism had failed under Deodoro 
yet the favor of the army was so courted 
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by his successor that the navy under Ad- 
miral Mello became the leaders in a new 
revolution against Floriana, which made 
the army doubly necessary to him. This 
costly revolution led to an almost unlim- 
ited increase of paper currency and to 
such an increase in the numbers and in- 
fluence of the army that it seemed doubt- 
ful whether the first civil President, Pru- 
dente Moraes, would be permitted to take 
his seat. He frankly states that when 
he came up to the national capital for his 
inauguration he was by no means sure 
that he would not find another military 
despotism declared. Only the sudden 
breaking down of the health of Floriana, 
soon followed by his death, is thought to 
have saved the republic. 

A wise and strong administration by 
Prudente Moraes, despite an attempt on- 
his life (made it was charged in the in- 
terest of the Vice-President, who had 
governed for some time during the ab- 
sence of the President because of feeble 
health), inspired confidence in the future 
of Brazil as a civil rather than a military 
republic. President Campos Salles, an- 
other civil ruler, has done much to deep- 
en that confidence. Wise plans for the 
education of the people, the better to pre- 
pare them for self government, are be- 
ing carried out. With continued peace 
better rates of exchange are hoped for 
and returning prosperity. 

Altho Brazil took the constitution of 
the United States as a model for her 
own, yet the points of difference as the 
result of peculiar conditions existing 
at the time of its adoption, or arising 
later and guarded against in the several 
amendments, are noteworthy. The Pres- 
ident is elected for a term of four years 
and cannot be his own successor. The 
Vice-President who shall fill the office 
of the Presidency during the last year of 
the Presidential term shall not be eligi- 
ble to the Presidency for the next term of 
that office. The relatives, both by consan- 
guinity and by marriage, in the first and 
second degrees, of the President and 
Vice-President, shall be ineligible for the 
offices of President and Vice-President, 
provided the said officials are in office at 
the time of the election or have left the 
office even six months before. The sec- 
ularization of the cemeteries, the recog- 
nition of civil marriage only by the re- 
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public, its celebation to be gratuitous; the 
giving of only secular instruction in pub- 
ic institutions ; the loss of political rights 
by all claiming exemption from any bur- 
den imposed by the laws of the republic 
on its citizens, because of religious be- 
lief, are all aimed at more recent abuses. 
The abolishing of the penalty of the gal- 
leys and also judicial banishment refer 
to conditions happily unknown among 
us. Constitutions, like creeds, rightly 
read, tell the story of evils to be guarded 
against at the time of their adoption. 
‘Thou shalt not” always tells of an im- 
perfect or immature state of society. 

It is a striking phrase used to describe 
the attitude of former monarchists that 
they “‘ accept the republic.” Freedom of 
individual opinion has not been inter- 
fered with, as the republic has been on 
trial. This forbearance seems one of the 
most hopeful features. The admiral who 
led the costly naval insurrection was 
speedily restored from exile and now 
walks the streets of Rio harmless as he is 
unharmed. When a leader of public 
opinion was recently asked, “Is Brazil 
ready for a republican form of govern- 
ment?” his frank answer was, “ No, but 
we are getting ready. It is the old story 
of learning to swim by swimming.” In- 
tellectual hospitality is necessary in all 
“government by discussion,” as all re- 
publican government must be. While 
anonymous publications are forbidden, 
yet in leading journals are seen whole 
columns headed “ Publications by Re- 
quest.” These are paid for by the writer, 
altho at nominal rates, while he must 
leave with the editor an’affidavit declaring 
his real name and assuming personal re- 
sponsibility for what he has written. 
While the editor is not wholly free from 
responsibility the aggrieved person is 
usually satisfied with demanding the 
name of the writer and seeking redress at 
his hands. 
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Brazil looks with no favor upon any 
proposed alliance with one or more South 
American republics against the United 
States. An inspired editorial in the lead- 
ing journal of Brazil, while compliment- 
ing Genera! Roca, the President of the 
Argentine Republic, on the occasion of 
his recent visit to Brazil, pointed out that 
Brazil was happily at peace with all the 
world, and had no need of an alliance 
with any nation as against any other. In 
fact, the kindest feelings prevail toward 
the United States, a friendly act on the 
part of an American naval officer having 
virtually ended the naval revolution that 
sorely tried the stability of the new re- 
public. The chancellery of the United 
States Legation shows an era of good 
feeling from the days of Monroe. Short- 
ly after the declaration of the republic 
of Brazil the corner stone of a monument 
to Monroe was laid in the city of Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Doubtless the most hopeful factor in 
the intellectual and moral life of the Bra- 
zilians is the freedom of religious opin- 
ion and worship secured under the consti- 
tution, altho the original decree provid- 
ing for religious freedom was signed 
during the empire. Barao Homen de 
Mello, the able Prime Minister in 1881, 
told me that he regarded this as the 
proudest act of his public life as the 
servant of his beloved master, Dom 
Pedro. Harnack truthfully says, “ His- 
tory presents no example of a despotism 
without the foundation of a common 
form of worship.” The republic owes 
much to the faithful Protestant mission- 
aries, whose teachings are making purer 
homes, stronger characters, more inde- 
pendent thinkers. The Brazilian bishops 
asked for an increase of their number 
the better to control the priests whose 
immoral lives were acknowledged, but 
were attributed to so large a country and 
its many revolutions! 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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Mrs. Steel's New Indian Story.* 


WE have enjoyed all of Mrs. Steel’s 
novels; but none more than Voices in 
the Night, which is, in many respects, 
a remarkable piece of work. Both the 
title and sub-title seem to us strained to 
a degree. They have an hysterical sug- 
gestion which detracts in advance from 
the solidity and dignity which really be- 
long to Mrs. Steel’s art. But no false 
note on the title-page can long hold at- 
tention when once the story’s strong cur- 
rent is reached. It is not “ A Chromatic 
Fantasia;” but rather a vivid, almost 
burning exhibit of life in India that rises 
before us. We go from page to page of 
the book as if mounting a stairway, every 
step of which adds a new fascination. 

No other writer, not even Mr. Kipling, 
has given to Indian scenery and Indian 
character quite the high poetical inter- 
pretation which is so distinct a part of 
Mrs. Steel’s work. Nor is there to be 
found outside her stories anywhere so 
fine an insight into Anglo-Indian condi- 
tions with respect to their artistic val- 
ues. She grasps the social, religious 
and moral elements with admirable cer- 
tainty and uses them with rare discrim- 
ination. Moreover, her style, if not a 
model, is strikingly catchy in places and 
has remarkable holding power. The at- 
mosphere of India, the very air and feel- 
ing of official and social life under the 
conditions of the far East, could scarcely 
be more vividly and picturesquely hung 
upon literature than has been done in this 
somewhat improbable yet altogether ab- 
sorbing story. 

We commend Mrs. Steel’s reserve in 
places where her drama might have been 
easily and not unnaturally turned into a 
display of coarseness and sloppy intrigue. 
The dark side of Anglo-Indian social life 
is not avoided; it is presented with skill 
and power ; but it is not made the center 
of interest or unduly accentuated. We 
think that Mrs. Steel shows considerable 
advance in this story beyond anything 

* Voices In THE Nicut. A CHRomatic FANTASIA. By 


a Annie Steel, New York: The Macmillan Com- 





previously written by her. While “On 
the Face of the Waters” may contain 
mere varied and in a way more splendid 
pictures of Oriental life, the present book 
seems more authentic, closer to the 
standard of artistic credibility—the prod- 
uct of a riper imagination and a surer 
knowledge. 

To tell the story here would be unfair 
to our readers; but it will do no harm to 
say that a delightful love-current stirs 
the pages. The hero is a brave fellow, 
and the heroine a charming girl. Both 
are strongly. sketched, and the peculiar 
fortune and misfortune affecting the hero 
is most skillfully developed. The play 
upon a daring performance in ordering 
troops to move without authority, and by 
that means preventing an uprising of the 
natives, is very effective, and from be- 
ginning to end the movement is exciting 
and the descriptive passages are often ex- 
ceedingly brilliant. 

We feel that, at the last, the drama 
weakens. The art is too obvious, the at- 
tempt at refined elusiveness comes very 
near the line of mere trickery. A mas- 
culine master of story-telling would not 
have shunned or shirked the responsi- 
bility of making the outcome perfectly 
wholesome and natural by giving it the 
free human touch. The hero had taken 
a great risk, he had prevented a terrible 
catastrophe, he had earned reinstatement 
and promotion. Naturally he would have 
acknowledged his act and accepted the 
honor justly due him. But Mrs. Steel, 
bowing to a false influence in contem- 
porary criticism, an influence which, we 
are glad to say, is fast disappearing, gave 
both her hero and heroine a silly prefer- 
ence for refusing to acknowledge what 
they had jointly and so nobly done. The 
false sentiment rings thin. 

This dodge of supersensitiveness has 
been vastly overworked in fiction. It is 
as unwholesome as the fact assumed is 
abnormal. Men and women of full 
blood and healthy brains and nerve-cen- 
ters do not foolishly and flabbily shrink 
from having their noblest acts known 
and reasonably applauded and rewarded. 
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Mrs. Steel has tried hard in her story to 
justify the tenuously refined reasoning 
of her principal characters; but, while 
the ending is pleasant enough, it is not 
hearty and human. We admire the 
craftsmanship, the fine handiwork, dis- 
played in fitting up a picturesque mo- 
saic of sentimentalities; but the right 
thing, the natural thing, would have been 
far better. Of course, to most readers 
this question will not be troublesome. 
They will accept the melodrama as a 
whole, take the dénouement as a matter 
of natural law and fling the book aside 
highly pleased. But the critic will re- 
gret the false, the extremely artificial, 
note at the very close of the final strain 
and wish that he could eliminate it and 
beg Mrs. Steel to defy an unnatural taste 
by filling up the blank with a bold stroke 
of simple human sincerity. 

However, we do not wish to leave the 
impression that the final scene spoils the 
story. It is weak, but nothing of the 
sort, hardly anything of any sort, could 
neutralize the power so lavishly present 
upon almost every page of this remark- 
able book. It is the power and its pro- 
fusion which by contrast and compari- 
son with a diluted sentimental conclu- 
sion force the critic to wonder at a defect 
so grave and yet evidently so dear to the 
author. - 


LIGHT FROM THE EAST, OR THE WIT- 
NESS OF THE MONUMENTS. An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Biblical Arch- 
eology. By the Rev. C. J. Ball. Large 
octavo, pp. 270. (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, London. $6.00.) This is the 
richest and most beautifully illustrated 
volume on the subject of the Bible and 
the monuments that has ever yet been 
published. It is printed on heavy cal- 
endered paper, and almost every page has 
one or more illustrations. The purpose 
is not to defend the history of the Bible 
from the monuments, but, without any 
apologetic purpose, to illustrate the 
Bible, and the texts are simply mustered 
in their proper place, hardly interrupt- 
ing the current of description. Mr. Ball 
is a good scholar, has been active in orig- 
inal research, and has made here a com- 
pilation which is of the greatest excel- 
lence and value. The important texts 
are quoted at length, and an immense 
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number of the more important hiero- 
glyphic or cuneiform texts are given in 
the fac-simile with abundant specimens 
of ancient art. Of course, we cannot al- 
ways accept the author’s interpretation. 
For example, on page 9, the monster at- 
tacked by Bel is not the female Tiamat. 
No. 3, on page 24, does not represent 
women gathering dates, but a single 
goddess, duplicated, handing dates to a 
companion ; No. 6, on page 27, can hard- 
ly be an “ initiation,” but rather a con- 
test. We are far from certain that it is an 
“oar” held by Gilgamesh, on page 43. 
We should be very glad to accept the 
reading of “sun god,” “god Shaddai,” 
on the second figure, page 151; it is very 
captivating, but, we fear, not fully trust- 
worthy. On page 152 we cannot accept 
the human sacrifice; it is rather a case of 
actual conflict. But such criticisms as 
these are of minor importance in view 
of the very great value of the volume 
and its wonderful collection of illustra- 
tions. Our chief regret is the lack of ref- 
erences to authorities from which the il- 
lustrations are taken. 


THE MONUMENTS AND THE OLD TEs- 
TAMENT, Evidence from Ancient Rec- 
ords. By Ira Maurice Price, Ph.D. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 12mo, pp.32I. 
(Christian Culture Press, Chicago. 
$1.25.) Professor Price, of Chicago 
University, is one of the most accom- 
plished of our young Assyriologists. He 
has given us a popular and useful book, 
illustrated with a good number of wood 
cuts and half-tone pictures. The field 
covered is the large one of the discov- 
eries bearing upon the Bible, made in 
Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria and Palestine 
during the last century. We regret that 
on page 238 a cameo head is called that 
of Nebuchadrezzar, when it is sufficiently 
certain that it was cut later than the in- 
scription of Nebuchadrezzar about the 
rim. Professor Price is considerably too 
careful not to offend conservative preju- 
dices. The following sentence from 
page 247 we entirely fail to understand :° 

“ The fact of the erroneous writing of Ne- 
buchadnezzar [in Daniel], for the only correct 


Nebuchadrezzar is no more strange in Daniel 
than in the book of Jeremiah.” 


But Jeremiah has Nebuchadrezzar. 


NATURAL LAw AND LEGAL PRACTICE. 
Lectures Delivered at the Law School of 
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Georgetown University. By René I. 
Holand, S. J. i2mo, pp. 344. (New 
York: Benziger Brothers. $1.75.) <A 
very large subject as implied in the title 
and treated compactly in this volume. 
The author begins as far back as the 
concepts of the supreme good, and shows 
that moral law implies freedom of the 
will. He gives a good definition of moral 
law as “ a permanent rule of conduct laid 
down by a lawful power for the good of 
the community duly promulgated and 
protected by a sufficient sanction.” He 
confutes hedonism and _ utilitarianism, 
shows the rightfulness of property in 
land as against Henry George, explains 
the philosophy of taxation, questions the 
rightfulness of an income tax, quotes and 
approves the anti-trust law, defines and 
appears to condemn syndicates, trusts 
and pools, and approves of strikes and 
some boycotts. This brings us to the 


last of the twelve chapters in the book, 
which treats too briefly of legal ethics. 
But the rules are good and admirably 
formulated in an appendix drawn up by 
an unnamed magistrate of national repu- 
One of them is the following : 


tation. 


“A iawyer is not justified in attempting to 
prove as a fact that which he knows to be un- 
true, and to prove as untrue that which he 
knows to be a fact.” 


Other devotional books from the same 
firm are, The Blessed Virgin, Saint An- 
thony, The Sacred Heart, and The Most 
Holy Sacrament, all of them translated 
from the original of Dr. Joseph Keller, 
and illustrated with anecdotes and exam- 
ples of a simple character and intended 
for Catholic readers. We may mention 
in this connection Devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin, being Bossuet’s sermons for 
Mary’s feasts throughout the year. 
Translated by F. M. Capes, and pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE History oF 
THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TEs- 
TAMENT. With Chronological Tables 
Jor the History~ of the Israelites 
and Other Aids to the Explanation of the 
Old Testament. By Professor E. 
Kautsch, of Halle. Translated by John 
Taylor. 8vo, pp. 251. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00.) Profes- 
sor Kautsch is one of the ablest of the 
German Hebraists, and he accepts the 
results of the prevailing school of higher 
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criticism. He was the editor of the late 
German translation of the Bible, and this 
book embraces the introductions, supple- 
ments and notes of that work. It is a 
work of very thorough scholarship and 
ability. It ascribes to the time before 
David certain relics of ancient popular 
poetry, such as the Song of Lamech and 
the Song of Deborah, and regards Da- 
vid’s elegies on Saul and Abner as be- 
longing to David’s time, with some other 
possible literary memorials, such as the 
blessing of Jacob and the original form of 
the Balaam discourses, but it ascribes the 
bulk of the Old Testament to a consider- 
ably later period. 


THE Worvp’s Best Orations.: By 
David J. Brewer. Vol. VIII. (St. 
Louis: Ferd. P. Kaiser.) With each vol- 
ume of Justice Brewer’s magnificent col- 
lection of the world’s best orations, the 
comprehensiveness and great value of 
the work becomes more apparent. The 
orations of the present volume are pe- 
culiarly suited to the current mood of the 
American people. The nature, scope and 
history of our fundamental law are dis- 
cussed by James Monroe, S. S. Prentiss, 
James and Harrison Gray Otis, O. P. 
Morton, John Marshall, Bishop Potter, 
William Pinkney, and many other dis- 
tinguished statesmen and orators. Presi- 
dent McKinley’s admirable address on 
American patriotism is given, and we 
have the speech of Gouverneur Morris 
at the funeral of Alexander Hamilton, 
and that of Wendell Phillips on John 
Brown. Edmund Pendleton’s oration on 
“ Liberty and Government in America” 
goes along with Macaulay’s “Consent 
or Force in Government.” Indeed the 
student of the main political question of. 
to-day will find this volume rich in ma- 
terials to aid him; while many great ora- 
tions of ancient and modern times not 
bearing upon current discussion are pro- 
foundly interesting and instructive to the 
general reader as well as to the student 
of eloquence and logical argument. The 
volume is illusirated. 


HistortcAL Memoirs OF THE Em- 
PEROR ALEXANDER I AND THE COURT OF 
Russta. By Madame La Comptesse De 
Choiseul-Gouffier. Translated from the 
Original French by Mary Berenice Pat- 
terson. With an Introduction and Notes. 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50.) 
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This translation was well worth doing; 
the book belongs to the class of chatty, 
personal, sketchy memoirs which were 
formerly more popular than at present. 
Theauthor was a bright and accomplished 
Polish woman, who was an intimate 
friend of Alexander I, of whom she 
writes so entertainingly. She married 
M. de Choiseul-Gouffier, some time a fa- 
vorite of Paul I, whose assassination 
gave the empire to Alexander. Madame 
de Choiseul-Gouffier’s book has long 
been a source of information to which 
historians have gone when documentary 
matter has been lacking. The present 
translation, the only one in English, is 
from the original unabridged edition, 
which was afterward deprived of its first 
three chapters. In these chapters the 
author boldly took the ground that Paul 
I was killed, altho it had been generally 
accepted that he died of apoplexy. From 
beginning to end these Memoirs are 
deeply interesting. They not only deal 
brilliantly with a picturesque and im- 
portant period of Russian history, but 
they give fine sketches of men and life. 
Many of the pages are intimately per- 
sonal, smacking of gossip, but even the 
gossip casts a valuable light upon the 
movements and aspirations of Europe 
during the period succeeding the French 
Revolution and the rise of Napoleon. It 
is not a history. It is not a biography. 
It is a book of personal notes, memoirs, 
sketches, readings, conversations, com- 
ments and composite records which have 
been strung together with excellent ef- 
fect on a Slender thread of historical nar- 
rative. 


THE Brack Wo tr’s Breep. By Har- 
ris Dickson. (Indianapolis: The Bowen- 
Merrill Company. $1.50.) This is a 
captivating tale, by a new Southern 
writer, a tale of France in the Old World 
and the New, during the reign of Louis 
XIV. It opens in Louisiana while Bien- 
ville’s administration is troubled with 
Indian intrigues and the dissatisfaction 
of his own people. The hero is a young 
captain in the king’s colonial forces, and 
is sent to France by Bienville on a se- 
cret mission. His trouble begins as soon 
as he reaches Versailles, where the king 
has his court. The reader would not 
thank us were we to forestall his pleas- 
ure by telling the story, which is a rat- 
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tling chain of adventures with a delight- 
ful love-affair strung upon it. Some 
evidences of haste and inexperience ap- 
pear in the style; but there is a freshness 
decidedly attractive on every page, and 
if the author is young we may yet have 
from him even finer stories than The 
Black Wolf’s Breed, which certainly is a 
notably good first book. 


A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL Com- 
MENTARY ON THE Book OF PROVERBS. 
By Prof. Crawford H. Toy. 8vo, pp. 
554. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.00.) This is one of the series 
of The International Critical Com- 
mentary, which is not a bit popular, but 
thoroughly scholarly and prepared from 
the point of view of advanced Higher 
Criticism. Professor Toy occupies the 
chair of Hebrew in Harvard University. 
The Book of Proverbs needs a careful 
study of its text, and our author 
does not hesitate to amend _ the 
Hebrew text from the Septuagint 
or from other sources. He considers 
carefully the poetic form of the various 
proverbs and his comments are always 
valuable. He believes that the book was 
compiled in the post-Exilian period, like 
Job, Ecclesiastes, and the Apocryphal 
Wisdom books. He puts the date of the 
collections between Job and Ben Sira, 
some time in the third century B. C. The 
volume is worthy of its place in this most 
valuable series. 


THe Bi-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
OF THE FOUNDING OF THE First BAPTIST 
CHURCH OF THE City OF PHILADEL- 
pHIA. Edited by William W. Keen, 
M.D., LL.D. 8vo, pp. 511. (Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society, Phila- 
delphia. $3.00.) It was in 1698 that 
the first Baptist Church of Philadelphia 
was founded. The Philadelphia Baptist 
Association was formed in that church. 
There Brown University may be said to 
have originated. The same is true of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, 
and a famous statement of the faith of 
the Baptist churches had its origin there. 
The whole American Church knows the 
venerable pastor of the Church, Dr. 
George Dana Boardman, famous as a 
preacher and as an eloquent supporter 
of everything that looks broadly to the 
welfare of the world. By the fellow- 
ship of Christian people and extension 
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of the principles of peace he has given 
this famous church a mighty voice, and 
we are glad that this volume presents so 
good a history of it. 


SERMONS IN STONES AND OTHER 
Tuincs. Some Practical Lessons for 
Life Drawn from Every-Day Surround- 
ings. By Amos R. Wells. 16mo, pp. 
342. (New York: Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Company. $1.00.) This square- 
backed little volume is composed of 
about one hundred chapters of two or 
three pages each, of bright ethical talks 
on pretty much anything that one hap- 
pens to see or read about. Some are 
mineralogical, as may be suggested by 
the titles: “ Opalescent Folks,” “ Garnet 
Girls,” “Itacolumite Men,” ‘“ Human 
Pseudomorphs;” some are _ botanical, 
such as the one which denounces the 
“Cryptogamous Christians;” some as- 
tronomical, as that on “ Human Me- 
teors,” and so on through electricity, 
telephony, and other things we come 
across every day. Professor Wells is 
just the man to talk to Christian En- 
deavorers and other young people, for his 
practical vein is as sound as his learn- 
ing. 

Home Norsinc. Modern Scientific 
Methods for the Care of the Sick. By 
Eveleen Harrison. (The Macmillan Co., 
New York.) In preparing this book the 
author has gathered the fruits of years of 
experience and rendered an important 
service to the thousands of families who 
are so situated that when sickness 
or accident comes they cannot com- 
mand the services of an _ expert 
nurse. In clear and _— untechnical 
language, she has written simple but ex- 
plicit directions for the proper care of pa- 
tients through most of the common dis- 
eases, and also directions for measures 
to be taken in accidents, and the sudden 
emergencies that sooner or later are sure 
to arise in every household. To these 
she has added careful recipes for invalid 
cooking, directing as to what food is suit- 
able in the different cases. The book 
costs $1, but is worth many times that as 
an aid to the wise house-mother. 

Tue HouseHoLp OF THE LAFAYETTES. 
By Edith Sichel. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.00.) This is the 
second edition of a charming book giv- 
ing not only the history of the Lafayette 
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household, but a thoroughly bright and 
entertaining account of French social 
life during one of the most interesting 
periods of its development. Miss Sichel’s 
style is light and easy, full of grace and 
brilliant to a degree. Her book is one to 
read deliberately and enjoy at leisure. 
The studies of society show patient and 
intelligent research as well as a fine sense 
of what was needed for such a work as 
was undertaken. The Revolution as it 
developed is finely outlined. Indeed we 
recall no book of more vivid, stirring and 
picturesque quality than Miss Sichel’s. 


THe REAL FRENCH ReEvoLuTion. By 
Henry Jephson. (New York: The, Mac- 
millan Company.) Mr. Jephson has 
made a most interesting book, in which ° 
some new lights are cast upon the French 
Revolution—new at least to the average 
reader of history. He has reviewed and 
arranged all the best results of study by 
specialists, and has cast around them the 
pleasant glow of an intelligent under- 
standing. His style is enthusiastic, 
fluent, attractive and he has shown ex- 
cellent judgment in selecting and pre- 
senting his facts. The French Revolu- 
tion is a subject perennially interesting 
in itself, and it has never been better pre- 
sented to the general reading public. 
From such tireless specialists as Lallié, 
Chassin, Bourcier, Fillon, Dugast-Mati- 
feux and others, Mr. Jephson has drawn 
freely and wisely. His book reads like 
a romance. The terrible season of car- 
nage is presented through an atmosphere 
peculiarly charged and with an eloquence 
hot with the friction of strife. A map of 
the Vendean war area faces the title- 
page. 


Mopern Itaty. 1748-1898. By Pietro 
Orsi, Professor of History im the R. 
Liceo Foscarini, Venice. Translated by 
Mary Alice Vialls. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) This is a 
somewhat dry but quite succinct and well 
presented historical sketch of Italy from 
1748 to 1898 by a well informed and 
thoroughly competent Italian scholar and 
writer. The translation is not very good. 
Sentences like “ Hardly had the danger 
from within been averted, than a much 
more serious one threatened the Neapoli- 
tan Kingdom from without,” abound in 
the pages. The translator gives to the 
reader a distinct impression of one writ- 
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ing English under hampering limitations. 
A fine portrait of King Humbert I 
serves as frontispiece. 


THE Joy or Captain Risot. By A. 
Palacio Valdés. Authorized Translation 
from the Spanish by Minna Caroline 
Smith. (New York: Brentano’s.) Miss 
Smith’s translation of this novel by Val- 
dés is excellent, and the novel itself, 
viewed from the standing-place of those 
who think illicit love a delightful subject 
for fiction, is in some respects strong. 
We do not gather any warmth of enthu- 
siasm from a story of how a man loved 
another man’s wife. There is nothing 
clean, wholesome or delectable in a de- 
scription of indecency, and such love is 
per se absolutely indecent. In the intro- 
duction Mr. W. D. Howells is quoted as 
wishing that we might annex Spanish 
novelists instead of Spanish territories, 
and that our civilization might be more 
like the Spanish. We can discover no 
reason why our country needs the Val- 
dés sort of fiction. Our people have 
nothing to gain by a circumstantial study 
of how to covet their neighbors’ wives. 

Tue Musicran’s Pitcrimace. By J. 
A. Fuller-Maitland. (London: Smith, 
Elder & Co.) It would be difficult to 
find a more grateful example of the fact 
that a music-critic can be learned and 
yet woo the general reader by the qual- 
ity of entertainment in his pages, the gift 
of making “pleasant reading,” than 
what Mr. Fuller-Maitland here offers 
us. The seven short chapters of his book 
are not—as might be inferred from the 
title—the topographic wanderings such 
a musical Dr. Syntax might undertake. 
Instead, we have crisp studies of some of 
the common phases and normal devel- 
opments of a musician’s personality and 
career—what he can become and should 
become, in relation to his art, or what he 
does not and should not attain and be- 
come. The successive chapters give an 
outline of Mr. Maitland’s little chart in a 
musical evolution—“ The Prodigy,” 
“The Student,” “The Prig,” “The 
Amateur,” “The Virtuoso,” “The Ar- 
tist,” “ The Veteran.” In each case we 
find an analytic miniature, finished and 
exact; frequently amusing and helpful. 
There are dozens of valuable, if brief, 
practical suggestions to the professional 
and the amateur. The book is written 
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with geniality and humor, if'to serious 
purport; the former equally being indi- 
cated by Mr. Maitland’s general conclu- 
sion that “ Whether worldly success be his 
portion or not, the musician who has at- 
tained to his full development has, on 
the whole, a very happy life. Each com- 
position that is completely grasped and 
adequately interpreted makes the next 
task easier, and each year henceforward 
brings its own harvest of widening inter- 
ests and an ever enlarging circle of in- 
fluence. For, once reached, the 
artistic possession remains—it may be 
in perfection—for many years, if not 
through life.” 


Tue NicaraGua CANAL. By William 
E. Simmons. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25.) The general reader 
will find in Mr. Simmons’s book a good 
outline account of. the Nicaragua Canal 
from its inception down to the present 
time. A map of the route, a description 
of the country and its climate, resources, 
the people, the government, the work al- 
ready done on the canal, the legislation 
with reference to it, and all of the main 
points of interest, are accompanied with 
illustrations. The author gives many of 
his own experiences and observations 
while traveling through Nicaragua, and 
upon the whole his book, while by ne 
means exhaustive, is a valuable and in- 
teresting one. 


Tue CruciFixion. A Narrative of 
Jesus's Last Week on Earth. Founded 
on the Oberammergau Passion Play. By 
William T. Stead, Editor “ Review of 
Reviews.” (Chicago: Davis & Co.) In 
his preface Mr. Stead says: “ I have only 
two qualifications for writing this story 
—TI have been in jail and I have seen the 
events which I describe with my own 
eyes.” But Mr. Stead does not really de- 
scribe the events with his eyes. Perhaps 
he meant to say: “I have seen with my 
own eyes the events which I describe.” 
The editor of “ The Review of Reviews ” 
should write with some care. As for the 
story, it is a graphic description and ren- 
dering of what Mr. Stead saw and heard 
at the Oberammergau Passion Play. It 
is a brilliant report with a running de- 
scription from which the general reader 
will receive a strong impression of the 
play as acted, 
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PHILOLOGY OF THE GoOsPELS. By 
Frederick Blass, Professor of Classical 
Philology in the. University of Halle- 
Wittenberg. (Macmillan&Co. $1.75.) 
This is a book for scholars and one to 
fascinate and delight them. It opens 
with some observations on Luke’s Gospel 
as a distinctly literary work in which the 
most critical knowledge of classic Greek 
does admirable service in the appreciation 
of St. Luke. Professor Blass believes 
that Luke went with Paul to Jerusalem 
in the spring of A. D. 54 and left Pales- 
tine in company with Paul in A. D. 56 
(say in August). In this period of two 
years he wrote the Gospel and finished it 
not later than A.D 56. This early date 
has, of course,the current opinion against 
it. The four Gospels are subjected to a 
close textual study with particular ref- 
erence to the question of a double text in 
Luke and the Acts. This work, how- 
ever, is addressed to scholars. The main 
point in the author’s theory is the 
“double text” of Mark and Luke. 
Starting from a statement by St. Jerome 
that there were almost as many Latin 
versions of the Greek Testament as there 
were copies, he arrives at the conclusion 
that 

“In the old Christian Church there was a 

time when there existed almost as many Greek 
Gospels as there were Christian communities, 
not differing widely, perhaps, but not wholly 
identical. Afterward a gradual reduction was 
effected, and now we are accustomed to read 
only four Gospels, and each of them in one 
fixed form and text.” 
Professor Blass argues for the authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel by the Apostle 
John, and tho he expresses the opinion 
cautiously says that he is “not at all 
afraid of the inference” that follows from 
the facts as alleged, that this Fourth Gos- 
pel was written by the Apostle John, the 
latest of the four, but before A.D. 71. 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION AND AD- 
MINISTRATION OF THE COLONIAL Gov- 
ERNMENTS. By Elsie W. Clews, Ph.D. 
8vo, pp. 524. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company.) Miss.Clews gives in 
this volume a very full and extremely 
valuable history of the thirteen original 
colonies, with the exception of Georgia, 
whose records of its legislation have no 
mention of education, with a single un- 
Important exception. Of great interest 
and importance is the discussion of the 
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educational history of Massachusetts and 
New York. We should call this volume 
rather a compilation of documentary 
materials than a history. It begins with 
an unfortunate sentence: 

“The permanent colonization of Massachu- 


setts began in 1620 with the settlement of a 
company of English Puritans at Plymouth.” 


The Plymouth Pilgrims were not Puri- 
tans like those that settled Salem and 
Charleston. One is amazed at the con- 
trast between Massachusetts and most of 
the other colonies in the matter of higher 
education. Harvard College was or- 
ganized by the Massachusetts General 
Court in 1636, just sixteen years after 
the landing at Plymouth. Six years af- 
terward the General Court ordered that 
all parents should teach their children to 
read, and five years later provided for a 
system of public schools, generally free, 
and as early as 1635 free schools had al- 
ready been started by some of the towns. 
In contrast we find that every effort to 
establish a college in Virginia, settled 
in 1608, had proved abortive until 1700, 
and even then it was some ten years be- 
fore the college was fairly started ; while 
in 1671 Governor Berkeley, in answer to 
the question sent to him from London, 
“What course is taken about the in- 
structing of the people within your Gov- 
ernment in the Christian religion?” re- 
plied: 

“The same course that is taken in England 
out of towns, every man according to his abil- 
ity instructing his children.. . But I 
thank God there are no free schools nor print- 
ing, and J hope we shall not have these hun- 
dreds years, for learning has brought disobe- 
dience and heresy and sects into the world, 
and printing has divulged them and libels 


against the best government; and God keep 
us from both.” 


His wish was so far fulfilled that there 
was no printing in the province till sixty- 
four years later, and no newspaper till 
sixty-seven years later. 


ARDEN MassiTerR. By Dr. William 
Barry. (New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $1.50.) Style of a solid and state- 
ly sort marks this religious, political and 
socialistic story by Dr. Barry. It is a 
tale of Italy with an English newspaper 
correspondent for its hero. We are led 
into the midst of secret societies, we see 
some murder, go through some exciting 
adventures, witness some love-scenes, and 
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finally emerge from the book with a sense 
of having been shown real life in many 
interesting and instructive phases. The 
story has but a vague political signifi- 
cance to our mind; but it seems to fore- 
say progress by means of reforming the 
armies with the Church, and reforming 
the world with the armies. Dr. Barry 
seems to expect the “brotherhood of 
man ” to include military hosts marching 
for the betterment of the world. It isa 
very interesting and strongly written 
story. 


THE Wor.p’s Orators. Comprising 
the Great Orations of the World’s His- 
tory. With Introductory Essays, Bio- 
graphical Sketches and Critical Notes. 
By Guy Carleton Lee, Ph.D., Editor-in- 
Chief. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) We have already noticed this 
magnificent work in reviewing the first 
volume. We now have before us Vol- 
ume II, Orators of Early Rome, and 
Volume IV, Orators of the Reformation 
Era. Volume III has been delayed, the 
publishers tell us, to complete some nec- 
essary translations being made especial- 
ly for it. The work, when completed, 
will be a monumental one, a splendid 
presentation of the world’s greatest ora- 
tions. It is illustrated with many por- 
traits. 


OUTLINES oF Economics. By Richard 
T. Ely. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25.) Professor Ely’s 
numerous writings have made his 
views too familiar to require com- 
ment, and it is only necessary to say 
of this book that it was begun as a 
revision of the author’s “ Introduction to 
Political Economy,” but has become prac- 
tically a new treatise. Of certain por- 
tions of it, Professor Ely assures us “an 
extensive use cannot be too strongly rec- 
ommended.” As he speaks of the silver 
coinage act of 1890 as seeming “ at pres- 
ent to be the object of strong attack from 
many sides,” we cannot regard the re- 
vision as very thorough. That, perhaps, 
will make no great difference to Profess- 
or Ely’s readers. 


LITERARY INTERPRETATION OF LIFE. 
By W. H. Crawshaw, A.M., Professor 
of English in Colgate University. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.00.) 
Professor Crawshaw makes an interest- 
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ing attempt to show how literature is an 
interpretation of life. His theory seems 
to be that in a given age the current lit- 
erature will be a revelation of contem- 
porary life, that what a generation 
writes—its poetry, novels, essays—takes 
its artistic, literary and _ substantial 
values from the mood of civilization then 
revalent. The theory is not new; but 

rofessor Crawshaw has a fresh and 
pleasing way of presenting it. Of 
course, there is another side of the ques- 
tion. Poe certainly was an important 
literary figure in America, even in the 
world, fifty-five or sixty years ago. He 
not only influenced letters in our coun- 
try, but in Europe, especially in France. 
But is Poe’s literature in the slightest 
degree interpretative of the life of his 
time? Is it significant of the life of any 
time? Milton’s great epic was influen- 
tial, in its day, but we cannot find much 
in it from which we could safely recon- 
struct English life contemporaneous 
with its composition. When Milton 
wrote with the fixed purpose of express- 
ing the conditions and aspirations of his 
time he made some strong prose strokes 
of conscious delineation; but Paradise 
Lost is not history, and it owed more to 
Dante and Virgil than to contemporary 
life. The fact is that the great makers 
of literature, like Shakespeare, Mon- 
taigne and Scott, revel in distant and 
alien pastures. How slender is the im- 
pression we get of life’s terrible tumult 
in the bloody wake of the Reformation 
out of Montaigne’s great work! Who 
could take the whole of Shakespeare’s 
plays and poems and safely guess at the 
reign of Elizabeth with all its tremen- 
dous sweep and significance? But we 
are not going to square ourselves for a 
tug with Professor Crawshaw. His 
book is full of thought; it is fertilizing 
to the mind; it is copiously suggestive. 
Students of literature will do well to give 
it a careful reading and press its inquir- 
ies further in all directions. 


FRANCE SINCE 1814. By Baron Pierre 
de Coubertin. (The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50.) Unless one had previously read 
this author’s “ Evolution of France Un- 
der the Third Republic,” the first half of 
the present volume would surely lead to 
the conclusion that he is a monarchist of 
the most conservative type. In fact, the 
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Baron is conservative to the last degree 
short of desiring a return to the evil days 
which resulted in the “ Terror.” He sees 
very little, if any, good in even the best 
intentioned of the first revolutionists, and 
a little more in the reign of the first Na- 
poleon, while he bestows upon Louis 
XVIII an amount of praise which has 
seldom been allotted to that ponderous 
monarch. Even Charles X is let off eas- 
ily. Louis Philippe also is tenderly dealt 
with, and Napoleon III receives at least 
as much credit as he deserves. Yet the 
historian is loyal to the Third Republic, 
and tries to be hopeful concerning it, be- 
cause he sees no hope for law and order 
without it. If he has not full confidence 
in it it is because he is a monarchist in 
all the instincts of his nature, and a re- 
publican only by intellectual conviction. 


Cuitp Lire 1n CotontaAt Days. By 
Alice Morse Earle. (The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50.) Of the several books lately writ- 
ten about Colonial times, none is more in- 
teresting than this. Mrs. Earle has both 
lovingly and laboriously gathered her 
material from far and wide, rightly 
surmising that the customs of Old Eng- 
land at the same period would have been 
transporied to this country, and from all 
sources has produced a work of unusual 
interest and charm. Especially is this 
true of the later chapters. The volume 
is profusely illustrated from photographs. 
Most of the reproductions of child por- 
traits derive their principal, if not sole, 
interest from the costumes worn by the 
stiff and priggish looking little figures, 
but occasionally an artist has seemed to 
have the gift of imparting grace and life- 
likeness to the child forms and faces, as, 
notably, in the portraits of Mrs. John 
Hesselius and her two children. The pa- 
per, type and binding of the Child Life 
are as dainty as befits the theme. 


ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TuRY. By C. W. Oman. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.25.) Mr. Oman has 
shown what he can do in his History of 
Greece to the death of Alexander, and of 
England. The volume before us is a 
model of that skillful condensation which 
the multitude of books has made neces- 
sary. It is a pity that the author felt 
bound by the limitations of his subject to 
begin with the treaty of Amiens instead 
of at the logical beginning, with the 
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French Revolution. The book is far 
broader in range and less limited to mili- 
tary operations than Mr. Fitchett’s 
“How England Saved Europe,” but 
quite as definitely written from an Eng- 
lish point of view. It is in no sense par- 
tisan, takes an impartial view as between 
parties at home, is rapid in its movement, 
but picturesque, full of the life of the 
time, and skillfully arranged. 


& 
Literary Notes. 


“ A FRIEND OF CAESAR,” a novel by Wil- 
liam Stearns Davis, published by Macmillan 
& Co., has almost immediately reached its third 
edition. The author graduated this summer at 
Harvard. and wrote it during his undergradu- 
ate course. 

....An unusual plan for securing a monu- 
ment for the Southern poet, Henry Timrod, 
has proved successful. An association for that 
purpose published a very large memorial edi- 
tion of his poems of 4,000 copies, announcing 
that the entire profits would be applied for the 
erection of a monument in Charleston, S. C. 
After fifteen months they have all been sold 
and a new edition is promised, and the monu- 
ment will be dedicated next Mayday. Timrod 
had been dead thirty-two years, and his poems, 
printed in 1872, had been unpurchasable for 
many years. The monument will include a 
bronze bust. 


....The August Century is out of print, as 
the result of the popular interest in Miss 
Runkle’s historical romance, ‘“ The Helmet of 
Navarre,” which begins in this number. Miss 
Bertha Runkle is the only child of Mrs. L. G. 
Runkle, a well-known New York journalist. 
‘the present work is a maiden effort at fiction 
writing. She was born in New Jersey a few 
and twenty years ago, never went to kinder- 
garten as a child, nor to college as a young 
woman, has traveled little, and has never been 
in France—which possibly accounts for her 
laying there the scene of her romance. 


.... That there are an unusual number of 
splendid private libraries in Spain is a well- 
known fact. Recently the Government de- 
cided to buy the library of the late Signor 
Gayangos for 400,000 pesetas. This price is 
not unreasonable when it is remembered that 
this collection includes 1,300 Spanish manu- 
scripts, among them many dating from the 
Middle Ages on literary, historical and juridic 
subjects. Among the 22,000 printed volumes 
there are many curiosa, incunabula, Gothic 
chronicles and official reports of political and 
military affairs in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

..-.-Among the publications called forth by 
the Gutenberg semi-millennium celebration, 
exceptional interest attaches itself to the cat- 
alog, called “Incunabula Typographica,’’ is- 
sued by the Munich house of Jacques Rosen- 
thal. It contains a description of about 1,500 
incunabula, or first prints, from the period of 
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the invention of printing to the year 1500, all 
the leading German, Dutch, Italian and French 
concerns being represented. The works of four 
hundred publication houses at ninety different 
places are here described, showing the wonder- 
ful spread of the new art at this period. The 
catalog is a book of permanent value, contain- 
ing 8o illustrations and 3 colored plates. Cost, 
3 marks. 

....A conference recently held in London 
practically determined upon the publication of 
an International Catalog of Scientific Litera- 
ture on a grand scale. It was found that the 
sale of 300 copies at the price of about $75 
per copy would cover the cost of the undertak- 
ing. More than half this number have been 
subscribed for, England taking 45 copies; 
France, 35; Italy, 27; Norway, 5, and Switzer- 
Jand 6. It was thought that Germany, America 
and other countries would easily make use of 
the rest of the edition. It was decided to 
publish both an author and a subject catalog, 
which is to be published in seventeen annual 
volumes, beginning with 1901. The whole 
series is not to be published at once, but in 
groups of four or five volumes. 


....From Beirut comes the report of an ex- 
ceptionally valuable find of books in the 
mosque of Damascus. Among them isa series 
of ten volumes, written in magnificent Cufic 
script, including the smallest copy of the 
Koran extant and one as large as the im- 
mense copy in the library of Cairo. Nazem 
Pasha has appointed a civil and military com- 
missioner to examine these works, who keep 
the books under seal and key. The Allgemeine 
Zeitung, of Munich, adds to this report that 
the German Academy hopes to find in this col- 
lection some of the original autographs of the 
New Testament, and that the German Emperor 
has written to his friend, the Sultan, as a re- 
sult of which correspondence a German pro- 
fessor has been sent to Damascus for the pur- 
pose of discovering if such surmise be correct 
or not. 


....Among the illustrated books announced 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons for the fall of 1900 
are two by Theodore Roosevelt, one “ Oliver 
Cromwell,” and the other, “ The Rough Rid- 
ers;” Sir Walter -Armstrong’s folio, ‘“ The 
Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” which will have 
75 photogravure illustrations and cost $25; An- 
drew Lang’s quarto, “ Prince Charles Ed- 
ward,” which will sell for $50 or $20, accord- 
ing to the style. A book on Oriental Rugs 
by Dr. John K. Mumford, at $5, with col- 
ored and half-toned illustrations, will be very 
attractive. Among the books of history we 
may mention Augustus C. Buell’s “ Life of 
Paul Jones;” Gen. D. Cox’s “ Military 
Reminiscences of the Civil War;” John R. 
Spears’s “‘ History of American Slave Trade,” 
and Prof. Barrett Wendell’s “ Literary His- 
tory of America.” There will be books of 
poems by Arthur Sherburne Hardy, Julia C. 
R. Dorr and a new edition of Sidney Lanier’s 
poems. Among books on religion are Prof. 
Marvin R. Vincent’s “ Word Studies in the 
New Testament;” Principal Rainy’s ‘ The 
Ancient Church,” and Prof. Williston Walk- 
er’s “ The Protestant Reformation.” 
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Pebbles. 


First Traveler (cheerily): “Fine day, 
isn’t it?” Second Ditto (haughtily): “ Sir! 
You have the advantage of me. I don’t know 
you!” First Traveler: “Humph! I fail to 
see the advantage.” —E-xchange. 


..+.* Boy,” said the wealthy man, beaming 
with gratitude, “you have done me a great 
srevice, and I am going to reward you.” “Oh, 
thank you, sir!” gasped the small boy. “ Here 
in this small case,” continued the millionaire, 
“is the first dollar I ever made. You may 
look at it. And here is a recent copy of The 
Claptrap Magazine, which contains my article 
telling how I made it. Read it, and may 
heaven bless you!”—Catholic Standard and 
Times. , 
....1t was April the steenth, 
And quite soft were the skies, 
Which it might be supposed 
That the man was likewise, 
For he put on a suit built for summer 
And the sequel perhaps you surmise. 


Which along about noon 
It began to freeze, 
And a blizzard swooped down 
On the wings of the breeze— 
In a week he was peacefully lying 
Asleep out under the trees. 
—Chicago Times-Herald. 


....Individual consciousness differentiates 
the Universal, and evolves through sense and 
psychic to the higher states by means of the 
life in which the ego seeks to express in ever- 
increasing degree of perfection the subliminal 
nature and wisdom. The higher life is a con- 
stant relating of consciousness to the Unchang- 
ing and the Permanent, and the emergence of the 
subliminal consciousness and its synchronizing 
with the supralinal or objective consciousness. 
The art of living this life is first sought in the 
mastery of mind. Both casual experience and 
experiment tend to prove that everything we 
have experienced—all that has affected con- 
sciousness through the senses—is retained in 
perfect memory somewhere by the ego. We 
well know that it is not so retained in the 
waking consciousness or the primary person- 
ality, and we must conclude that the subliminal 
self is its repository and conserver. The 
memory of such experience becomes latent 
only to the primary self. In the ordinary 
course of life these memories are ever emerg- 
ing, in greater or less degree, from their sub- 
liminal sum, pleasing, instructing, reminding 
or even startling the primary self. In remin- 
iscent mood the plane of consciousness is tem- 
porarily shifted from the objective world and 
thought to the borderland of the subliminal, 
and the “ forgotten" past rises like a dream 
before the mind. So, if the voluntary con- 
sciousness be not strongly concentrated upon 
the objective experiences, or if the merging of 
the consciousness between the two planes be 
facilitated, then the latent impressions and 
memories continually emerge and blend with 
the objective experience often in a most help- 
ful and satisfactory manner.—The Esoteric 
Art of Living. 
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EDITORIALS. 


Secretary Hay. 


THE quality of Secretary Hay’s work 
as a diplomatist which will most impress 
posterity is one which, in the midst of the 
rapid procession of events for the last 
two years, many of his contemporaries 
are in danger of overlooking. This is its 
true American ring. Our people have 
fallen into the habit of taking the man- 
agement of their foreign relations, like 
their domestic administration, as a mat- 
ter of course. An aggressive party in 
power has been represented in the State 
Department by a Blaine or a Freling- 
huysen, a conservative party by a Bayard 
ora Gresham. As long as we remained 
a nation without neighbors such a thing 
as an American policy, clearly defined 
and consistently pursued, never entered 
into our calculations, but everything 
turned upon the temperamental traits of 
the man who for the time held the State 
portfolio. The questions to be settled 
were, as a rule, those of long standing. 
When a new one came to the front, as in 
the case of the Valparaiso incident or 
the Hawaiian revolution, its treatment 
was regarded as subject to no settled 
rules, and we felt well satisfied if, having 
fallen into a bog, we were lifted out of it 
somehow without broken bones or too 
much damage to our national pride. 

Mr. Hay came into office, however, at 
a time when substantially everything in 
our relations with the outside world had 
taken on a new face. Our territorial ac- 
quisitions in the Far East had thrown us 
suddenly, without warning or prepara- 
tion, into the very center of world-pol- 
itics. The Spanish war had caused an 
international realignment, in which we 
suddenly found ourselves elbow to elbow 
with the Power which, from the begin- 
ning of our history as a republic, we had 
been taught to regard as our arch-enemy. 
Congress, which had for years been 
usurping one after another of the pre- 
rogatives formerly assumed to belong to 
the Executive, had fixed a jealous eye on 
the State Department, and its uncertain 
temper had come to be almost as trou- 
blesome a factor in every problem as the 


attitude of a foreign government. It 
would be hard to imagine a combination 
of conditions more embarrassing to a 
new occupant of the premier’s seat. In 
spite of this Mr. Hay’s administration for 
two years has made a record for resource- 
fulness, self-consistency, and the asser- 
tion of a national purpose untainted with 
bluster, which will place it in history on 
the highest level attained by the ministry 
of foreign affairs in any country during 
the present generation. 

It may be said to have started with the 
controversy over the Alaska boundary, 
which had recently become acute through 
the discovery of unsuspected mineral 
wealth several miles back from the coast 
of the North Pacific. The unsuccessful 
efforts of the Anglo-American Commis- 
sion to reach a basis for a permanent 
treaty threatened a serious disturbance 
of the peace between the United States 
and Canada. Believing that time is a 
great conciliator, and that no good could 
come from further wrangling while the 
blood of both parties was hot, Mr. Hay 
negotiated a modus-vivendi, which, tho 
not settling the dispute, relegated it to the 
background for a term of years, mean- 
while permitting the development of the 
mines to go on, at the hands of their 
putative owners, with the least possible 
friction. In this matter, as in that which 
followed next, no American right, con- 
firmed or mooted, was sacrificed, and yet 
there was never lost from view the fact 
that, at the most critical stage of our 
trouble with Spain, Great Britain’s un- 
disguised friendship had saved us from a 
general European war. 

Then came the revival of the inter- 
oceanic canal question, with the assur- 
ance that it had behind it the force of a 
popular demand, and that no more need- 
less delays would be tolerated. Two 
routes offered themselves. Diplomat- 
ically, that through the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama presented no difficulties to speak of, 
an existing treaty with the Republic of 
Colombia having cleared the way. But 
the Nicaragua route appeared the more 
popular; and here the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, which had been recognized by 
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every administration 4s still in force, and 
which even Mr. Frelinghuysen had pro- 
nounced only voidable, blocked our prog- 
ress. Very quietly, to avoid arousing 
prematurely any jingo opposition, Mr. 
Hay negotiated a new convention so 
framed as to leave us free to construct the 
canal as an exclusively American enter- 
ptise. This convention is still hanging 
in mid-air in the Senate, while the mem- 
bers of that body discuss what he re- 
gards as an academic rather than a prac- 
tical question—whether we shall reserve 
authority to fortify the banks of the canal 
for its defense. 

Finding a group of the Old World 
Powers preparing, if not actually to par- 
tition China in a material sense, at least 
to define the “spheres of influence” 
within which they should respectively ex- 
ercise commercial control, Mr. Hay ex- 
pressed his hope that, whatever their in- 
dividual designs might be, they would so 
respect the moral rights of the United 
States as not to close the open door to our 
trade in any part of the Empire. With 
such tact was this business managed that 
he obtained a separate promise from each 
Government, conceding all he asked. 

The British war in South Africa pre- 
sented another delicate and difficult prob- 
lem. The Boers, and their sympathizers 
in this country, felt aggrieved that the 
United States should not intervene ac- 
tively for the protection of the menaced 
republics. This would have been wholly 
out of keeping with our Government’s 
uniform policy of non-entanglement 
abroad. But as a guaranty of its inter- 
est, and its readiness to use its good of- 
fices for the promotion of peace when 
practicable, Mr. Hay sent to Pretoria, the 
capital of the Transvaal Republic, his 
own son as the consular representative 
of the United States—a young man who 
inherits much of his strong common sense 
and tactfulness, and whose administration 
has drawn abundant praise from both 
combatants. " 

Mr. Hay’s final triumph, and that 
which has won most general popular rec- 
ognition, is his handling of the trying sit- 
uation recently developed in China. The 
Chinese envoys at other capitals have had 
various experiences, some of them 
trenching upon downright hostility, and 
all involving a plain expression of dis- 
trust and contempt; the Chinese min- 
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ister at Washington, however, has from 
the first been most considerately treated. 
It has been Mr. Hay’s policy, so long as 
war was not declared between the two 
countries, to maintain friendly relations 
with Wu Ting Fang, and encourage his 
every effort to bring the Peking Govern- 
ment to terms. The wisdom of this plan 
is manifest in many ways, but in none 
more than in the fact that Minister Con- 
ger was the first of the foreign envoys 
in Peking to be permitted to communicate 
with the outside world. Even to the 
Chinese official mind, which appears a 
marvel of obtuseness, the stand taken by 
the United States Government in re- 
stricting its armed operations in China 
to the insurance of the safety of its Min- 
ister, and pledging its intercession with 
the other allies for terms of peace if its 
reasonable demands are complied with, 
must differentiate it from the rest of the 
Western world, and put it upon a strong 
footing for any negotiations which may 
follow. 

In all this chapter of our diplomatic 
history a characteristic American pol- 
icy, summed up in the motto, “ Mind 
your own business,” has been kept con- 
spicuously in view. We have made of- 
fensive and defensive alliances with no- 
body ; we have lived up to every obliga- 
tion imposed upon us either by our own 
voluntary act or by circumstances; we 
have shown ourselves the friends of peace 
and good order throughout the earth; we 
have recognized the moral forces of civ- 
ilization as more potent than arms; we 
have insisted upon nothing but our as- 
sured rights, and here we have substi- 
tuted courtesy for bumptiousness. Sec- 
retary Hay’s achievements during a most 
trying era have not only been a personal 
triumph for himself, but have placed a 
long mark to the credit of our nation in 
the books of the world at large. 


s 
Mr. Bryan’s Address 


Mr. BryAn’s long address in response 
to the Notification Committee at In- 
dianapolis was devoted almost exclusive- 
ly to what is called Imperialism, or the 
policy of the Government with respect to 
the Philippine Islands. In his address to 
a similar committee in New York four 
years ago he asserted that the paramount 
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issue of the campaign was “the money 
question,” and that “ until that question 
is settled, all other questions are insig- 
nificant.” As to the money question there 
has been no settlement of the kind that 
Mr. Bryan desired then and still desires. 
That he still regards the currency issue 
as one of the highest importance is 
shown by the fact that he constrained an 
unwilling convention to place in this 
year’s platform the old demand for the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver at 
the ratio of sixteen to one, permitting it 
to be understood that the exclusion of it 
would prevent his acceptance of the nom- 
ination. But in this long address at In- 
dianapolis there is no specific reference 
to that currency issue. At the beginning 
there were some brief allusions to plutoc- 
racy, and the candidate remarked that 
the Republican party was “ dominated by 
those influences which constantly tend to 
elevate pecuniary considerations and ig- 
nore human rights,” conveniently forget- 
ting the well known contempt of his sup- 
porters in the government of the city of 
New York for pecuniary considerations, 
and the earnest regard for human rights 
and the consent of the governed which 
has been displayed by his followers in 
Mississippi, Louisiana, South Carolina 
and other Southern States represented in 
the Notification Committee before him. 
The most interesting parts of the ad- 
dress were those in which Mr. Bryan ex- 
plained why he had labored so strenuous- 
ly to procure the ratification of the treaty 
by which the Philippines were ceded to 
the United States, and set forth the 
course he would take if he should be suc- 
cessful at the polls in November. It is 
admitted that by his influence the affirm- 
ative votes of several Senators were ob- 
tained, without which the treaty would 
have been lost. Mr. Bryan says he 
thought it was “ better to ratify the treaty 
and end the war, release the volunteers, 
and then give the Filipinos the independ- 
ence which might be forced from Spain 
by a new treaty.” But the war would not 
have been renewed if the treaty had been 
rejected; and Spain would undoubtedly 
have consented to an amendment of the 
treaty, promising independence to the is- 
landers, if our Government had insisted 
upon it. Senator Hoar, whose earnest 
opposition to the Government’s policy is 
well known, points this out and also says: 
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“The war with Spain was over; we had 
no title to anything in the Philippines but the 
city of Manila. At that point in came Mr. 
Bryan and got all that were needed of his fol- 
lowers to force through the Senate a treaty 
which made lawful our ownership of the whole 
of the Philippines, and .pledged the faith of the 
country that we should pay for them and that 
Congress thereafter should legislate for them, 
and, according to many high constitutional au- 
thorities, made it the duty of the President to 
reduce them to submission. That act was it- 
self a declaration of war upon the people of the 
Philippines and the strife which had been but an 
accidental outbreak became war. And for that 
war Mr. Bryan is more responsible than any 
other single person since the treaty left the 
hands of the President. Everything I tried 
to do was brought to naught by the action of 
Mr. Bryan.” 


Undoubtedly the ratification of the treaty 
of cession was due to the efforts of the 
Democratic candidate. In the following 
passage he tells what he would do if he 
should be made President : 

“Tf elected, I shall convene Congress in ex- 
traordinary session as soon as I am inau- 
gurated, and recommend an immediate declara- 
tion of the nation’s purpose, first, to establish 
a stable form of government in the Philippine 
Islands, just as we are now establishing a stable 
form of government in Cuba; second, to give 
independence to the Filipinos, just as we have 
promised to give independence to the Cubans ; 
third, to protect the Filipinos from outside in- 
terference while they work out their destiny.” 


What other recommendations would he 
lay before that extraordinary session? 
He would be bound by the platform and 
his own record to call for the repeal of 
the Gold Standard act and for legislation 
opening the mints to the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver at the ratio of six- 
teen to one. The platform demands the 
“immediate” restoration of coinage at 
that ratio, and he would take advantage 
of the first opportunity to ask for it. He 
would have a friendly majority in the 
House, and there would be little or noth- 
ing left of the gold majority in the Sen- 
ate. About all this, however, he says 
nothing. 

How long would it take to set up a 
stable government in the Philippines? 
Would it not be necessary to train in the 
art of self-government these ten millions 
whose present condition is such, as Mr. 
Bryan admits, that they cannot be Ameri- 
can citizens without “ endangering our 
civilization?’ The present Administra- 
tion is striving to establish on the islands 
a stable government in which the people 
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shall be represented to the extent of their 
capacity for governing themselves. If 
they are unfit to be American citizens, are 
they capable of setting up an orderly re- 
public? Should we not be required to 
protect an Aguinaldian dictatorship or a 
Tagal oligarchy, and be responsible for 
the offenses of a score of warring tribes? 
There would be more militarism in such 
a protectorate than in the present attempt 
to establish order in the archipelago; and 
in the end we should probably be obliged 
in the interests of civilization and human- 
ity to take the islands by force and com- 
pel peace. But Mr. Bryan could not in- 
duce either a Democratic majority in the 
House or an evenly divided Senate to sur- 
render the sovereignty of the islands un- 
less all opposition to our authority had 
disappeared and the people had earnestly 
undertaken to preserve order and learn 
the art of self-government. Such Demo- 
cratic Imperialists as Senator Morgan 
would stand in the way. But the extra 
session could, and doubtless would, make 
a fine mess of the currency, and thus 
make more acute the industrial and com- 
mercial depression that would already, as 
the result of Mr. Bryan’s election, have 
taken the place of the prosperity which 
the country now enjoys. 
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A German General for the 
Allies. 


THAT sort of genius which the Em- 
peror William II has appears in his selec- 
tion of Count von Waldersee to com- 
mand the German army in China. That 
army has been too small at Tientsin, only 
a few hundred, to be able to claim the 
chief command, such as Germany’s claim 
to the primacy in the science of war 
might expect, but the force will be largely 
increased, and now the highest officer in 
the German army is sent out, after the 
consent of the Powers, including the 
United States, has been gained that he 
shall be put in command of the allied 
forces—a German general with an Amer- 
ican wife. 

But Marshal von Waldersee has not 
yet left Germany, and the army of the 
allies is already half way to Peking. Be- 
fore it has gone one-third of the distance 
the Chinese Government begins to beg 
for quarter. Within a week, probably, 
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the task of deliverance of the envoys will 
be accomplished. The first purpose of 
the allies will be achieved, and before we 
do anything further we must stop and 
consider. We have sent our forces to de- 
liver our legations and the other foreign- 
ers whose lives were imperiled ; at least, 
that is what the United States has as- 
serted, and our Government has been 
very explicit in declaring that it had no 
ulterior views beyond rescue and the 
proper reparation. The greatest of the 
Chinese statesmen has been appointed 
with full powers to treat and make peace. 
He has a harder task than when he acted 
as Chinese plenipotentiary after the war 
between China and Japan. But he will 
grant everything that is reasonable and 
much, because he must, that is unreason- 
able. All this negotiation will be in 
progress, well on to conclusion, before the 
General-in-Chief reaches China. Willi 
there then be any army for him to com- 
mand ? 

We much fear there will; but it may 
he pretty safely settled that there will be 
no American army, we believe no British 
army, and we hope no Japanese army. 
These three Powers have no interest in 
prolonging the war after the submission 
of China. But Germany and France and 
Russia have such an interest. While the 
Russian army in Manchuria and Mon- 
golia will be under Russian generals, and 
virtual annexation will be insisted on, the 
Russian forces in the Peking region will 
have the same interest as the German in 
utterly humiliating China and breaking 
down the Manchurian dynasty. Emper- 
or William talks revenge; but he means 
territorial aggrandizement; he wants 
more of Shantung. He is not sending 
von Waldersee to China to come back 
as hungry as he went. He says that 
China must be taught a lesson by his 
army never to be forgotten. He wants 


all the chief centers in China occupied by - 


Now this is more 
We are not after 


European soldiers. 

than we can agree to. 
revenge. We do not desire to humiliate 
China. Christian principle should con- 
trol the relation between nations as well 
as individuals; and the language of the 
German Emperor has not been Christian, 
even tho he talks much of God, and puts 
his purpose into the form of a Sunday 
sermon. He ought to hope and pray that 
his soldiers going to China may find no 
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work to do; instead of that he longs for 
bitter, merciless war, in which China 
shall suffer terrible disaster, in revenge 
for the murder of the German envoy. In 
a campaign of this sort we can take no 
part. We have heard enough already of 
the barbarous conduct of the Russian sol- 
diers, who slaughtered women and chil- 
dren, who pursued schoolboys from room 
to room in their college, and massacred 
them ; and we have seen enough of ven- 
geance in war. It is not our desire to 
break up the Chinese Empire; we only 
wish to make it safe for Americans to 
live and pursue their callings in that 
country. 

We can withdraw; we will doubtless 
withdraw when our purpose of protec- 
tion is accomplished; but can we do 
more? Here may come the most 
troublesome point in this whole sad af- 
fair. Can we offer an effective protest 
against the policy attributed to the Ger- 
man Government? It is not easy to see 
how. We can withdraw; but it would 
be a very serious task to try to defend 
China against Germany and France; al- 
most an impossible one, even for Great 
Britain, Japan and the United States, if 
Russia should join Germany and France. 
This will call for a great congress of the 
Powers, backed by all the moral force 
which Christianity and the principles 
lately enunciated at The Hague can offer. 
At present the prospect for China is very 
dark, and that for the peace of the world 
is not wholly bright. 

Fd 


Government by Terrorism. 


Two men report to us this week the 
conditions of the late vote in North 
Carolina on the constitutional amend- 


ment to disfranchise negroes. One of 
them is a politician, the other a clergy- 
man. ‘The politician is indignant at the 
suppression by violence of the vote 
against the amendment. With him it is 
not a question of color, for the terrorism 
was exerted against both whites and 
blacks ; and white speakers, belonging to 
parties which control the section of the 
State in which there are no negroes, were 
not allowed to enter the towns where the 
red shirts ran the campaign, or were 
hustled out if they came. Senator But- 
ler sees and declares that government by 
the free vote of the people has failed in 
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North Carolina, and that a Senator will 
be elected and will go to Washington, 
not because the people wanted him, but 
because those who wanted his opponent 
elected were not allowed to cast their 
votes. It is no longer, he says, a ques- 
tion whether negroes shall be allowed to 
vote, but whether those born free shall 
have the rights of freemen. 

The other writer is a clergyman, but 
we must say that it seems to us that the 
gospel of righteousness is all with the 
politician. Mr. McKelway assumes and 
asserts that the State, with its one-third 
negro voters, had come under negro 
domination, such, that drastic measures 
were needed to end it. This is pure non- 
sense. Not a negro candidate was in 
the field. The Republican and Populist 
leaders who were not allowed to speak 
were all white. The number of negro 
policemen and justices of the peace in 
North Carolina two years ago, before 
the Wilmington riot, was very small. It 
was white men that this revolution is di- 
rected against, and against negroes be- 
cause they belong to the party predomi- 
nant in the western part of the State. 

Mr. McKelway thinks the red shirt 
campaign a jaunty kind of a farce, an 
amazing joke on the colored people, a 
funny way of keeping certain colored 
people in concealment. The red shirts 
would call at a negro house at night and 
ask for a man who they knew was not 
there, and the word would go round that 
he was wanted, and he would keep in 
hiding. Well, is that funny? Was it 
funny when, as negroes have written us, 
their women folk were whipped for 
screaniing in their fright? Is it funny 
when in a whole county with a large 
negro population, only two men dared 
cast their votes against the amendment? 
This was no fun or farce; it was dead 
earnest, and it meant death to those who 
should resist. This kind of visits to 
white men’s homes would have been re- 
sisted, and we do not believe that the 
white mountain men of North Carolina, 
any more than of Kentucky, mean to sub- 
mit tamely to the robbery of their po- 
litical rights. 

An old Greek philosopher, while walk- 
ing abroad looking at the stars, fell into 
a ditch and was pulled out by a woman, 
who told him that one should not have 
his head in the heavens while his feet are 
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on the earth; and people said that she 
was the better philosopher of the two. 
When one who might be supposed to 
draw his ethics from heaven defends dis- 
franchisement by terrorism, that good 
may come, the politician may be the bet- 
ter moral teacher. 

It is evident that in some parts of the 
country, where education is not well de- 
veloped, where a habit of class rule has 
prevailed, the people do not understand 
the rights of liberty of thought and ex- 
pression, and the accompanying liberty 
of the franchise. Why, in New Orleans, 
during the late riot, a New Yorker was 
arrested, after being nearly killed, and 
was punished, for no greater crime than 
declaring that negroes ought to be treat- 
ed as well as white men. In Norfolk, 
Va., last week at an entertainment where 
the negroes occupied the gallery, and 
white spectators the parquet, a young 
man from Boston went into the gallery, 
and there fondled a negro baby; and the 
white spectators were so indignant that 
they invaded the gallery, and when he 
fled to the street they caught and nearly 
killed him before he was rescued by the 
police and he dared not leave the station 
all night. We do not hear that, like the 
New Yorker in New Orleans, he was 
fined for raising a disturbance. Strange 
ideas some people have of free speech 
and free suffrage. The negro papers in 
North Carolina do not dare to speak 
their sentiments, and keep silent about 
what most concerns them in the late elec- 
tion. But wrong will right itself at last. 
In the words of a country philosopher 
who was no pessimist, “The Lord reigns, 
and the Devil has not all the umbrellas.” 


& 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


Dr. Cyrus HAMLIN, the missionary to 
Turkey and the founder of Robert Col- 
lege, who died last week in his ninetieth 
vear, was almost the last of the band of 
pioneers in missionary work in the Le- 
vant. Dr. Elias Riggs, his senior by a 
few months, still lives at Constantinople, 
and Dr. Geo. W. Wood is a resident in 
this country. Drs. W. G. Schauffler, 
William Goodell and H. G. O. Dwight 
died some years ago. 

The early years of missions in that 
section did not furnish the experiences 
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that made Burma, the South Seas and 
Africa famous, but exigencies calling for 
the clearest of judgment and execu- 
tive ability of a high order, as well as 
the ripest scholarship, were numer- 
ous, and the men who met them were all 
notable men. Dr. Hamlin was perhaps 
the best known. This was due partly to 
his intense personality, partly to the fact 
that the enterprises with which his name 
is associated were such as to bring him 
into public notice. He impressed him- 
self on every one he met, and everything 
which he undertook. No one who ever 
saw or heard him could forget him, and 
no life into which he entered could be 
thereafter just the same. He was keen- 
sighted, seeing with almost unerring 
vision the things which needed to be 
done; intense, driving toward that ob- 
ject with an energy which overbore all 
opposition and compelled, if not the ac- 
quiescence, at least the permission, of op- 
ponents as well as associates. This very 
intensity at times carried him beyond 
his goal, until it became a saying among 
thé more conservative missionaries, “‘ Go 
in the same direction as Brother Hamlin, 
but about two-thirds as far, and you will 
hit just right.” 

In nothing was this more manifest 
than in the conduct of the famous bakery 
which he started for the benefit of the 
English soldiers during the Crimean 
war. It seemed to some scarcely the 
kind of work appropriate for a mission- 
ary. He believed, however, that he was 
sent to do good to men’s bodies as well 
as their souls, and he could not see that 
Englishmen were any less valuable than 
Armenians, Greeks or Turks. He car- 
ried his point, saved multitudes of lives, 
and the proceeds were set apart into a 
fund which supplied many an evangelical 
community in the Empire with the chapel 
or church without which the work would 
have been seriously hampered. Similar- 
ly, he believed in using mission funds to 
teach trades by which the converts could 
support themselves at a time when very 
nearly every kind of labor was practically 
forbidden to them. Outvoted in the mis- 
sion meeting, he accepted the decision, 
but after all forced reconsideration by 
making it evident that the only alterna- 
tives were starvation or charity, and won 
the cordial support of even those who 
had voted against him, 
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The same characteristics enabled him 
to found Robert College, and inaugurate 
a career of usefulness which few appre- 
ciate who have not been acquainted with 
its quiet influence as well as its public 
power. It was not merely the hostility 
of the Turkish Government, jealous of 
every educational movement, that had to 
be overcome, but the envy of the Chris- 
tian communities, which for some time 
looked upon it as merely another form 
of missionary propagandism. It was 
not easy to secure an appropriate loca- 
tion, and the present buildings command- 
ing the attention of every passer-by, and 
standing as a challenge to the conserva- 
tism and tyranny of the Turk, will al- 
ways be an eloquent witness to his wise 
judgments. All these difficulties Dr. 
Hamlin’ met with his unbounded faith, 
energy and resource, and conquered de- 
spite all obstacles. These same charac- 
teristics, however, made it difficult for 
him to conduct the college after it had 
become fully established and needed 
thorough organization and systematic 
management. During the presidency of 
his son-in-law, Dr. George Washburn, he 
has still been a constant power in the 
development of the college, both person- 
ally and through his daughter, who has 
manifested many of her father’s qualities 
in an influence which no one who has 
known them can fail to recognize. 

His great versatility and broad catholic 
sympathies brought him into very close 
relations with the natives, who looked 
upon him as their special champion. His 
knowledge of the languages was, per- 
haps, less “ grammatic,” to use an Ar- 
menian’s expression, than that of his as- 
sociate, Dr. Riggs, but it was more 
“idiotic” (idiomatic), and he was one 
with them as few missionaries have ever 
been. Intensely sympathetic, he won 
love on every hand, even from those who 
doubted the wisdom of his schemes and 
dreaded the keenness of his criticisms. 
No difference of opinion hindered the 
most cordial personal relation, and it is 
as a personal friend that he will be most 
missed. He loved Turkey and Turkish 
missions with his whole soul, and a short 
time before his death, speaking of the 
beyond, he said that what might be there 
he could not say, but if it were possible 
he hoped he might receive a mandate to 
fly back to the land where he labored so 
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long and the people to whose welfare he 
had consecrated his life. 


a 
Further Cretan Discoveries. 


WE have already ‘given the substance 
of Mr. Evans’s epoch-making discoveries 


at Cnossus, the ancient capital of Minos 


in Crete. We are glad to give some fur- 
ther information not previously reported 
to the public. 

Of course the story of Minos and the 
Minotaur is legendary, but it preserves 
the memory of a famous center of civil- 
ization of the Mycenzan period of 1000 
to 1500 B. C. Mr. Evans uncovered on 
the Kephala site a great complex of 
buildings of the Mycenzan period, prob- 
ably all part of a huge palace, with a 
series of long stone galleries on the west, 
spacious, well preserved chambers on the 
north, one of which contained a large 
stone throne and a great lustral tank; 
and a double entrance on the south. In 
many places frescoes remained on the 
walls, or had fallen, and these put al- 
together a new complexion on Mycenzan 
art, so that Perrot and Chipiez’s volume, 
“ Gréce Primitive,’ in his series, “ His- 
toire de l Art dans I’ Antiquité,’ will re- 
quire to be quite rewritten. Most of the 
fragments were part of a long procession 
which marched along the east wall of the 
entrance ‘corridor—draped females and 
men girt with elaborately embroidered 
loin cloths, about half life size. But there 
were many fragments of smaller scenes, 
mostly of women fully draped, in animat- 
ed attitudes, extraordinarily like archaic 
Greek vase work. But on the whole the 
inevitable comparison was with the re- 
mains of Egyptian art found at Tel-el- 
Amarna; and this is borne out by an 
Egyptian diorite statuet, apparently of 
eighteenth dynasty work. 

The great find, however, was the in- 
scribed clay tablets, over a thousand, in 
three varieties of script, of which we 
have given a specimen to our readers. A 
large number were evidently labels for 
the stone jars of oil, wine, etc. ; but others 
are of considerable length, and evidently 
letters or official documents. The script 
is what Evans had already foreshadowed, 
singularly like Hittite and Cypriote, but 
neither one nor the other. Next to these 
are the splendid stone vases, an un- 
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rivaled set, beautiful both in form anw 
ornament. The ornament consists partly of 
Mycenzan shields, adapted as handles; 
and partly of the recurring spirals 
which are so generally found, sometimes 
very elaborate, on Mycenzan and Hittite 
seals, and on the walls of the so-called 
Treasury of Atreus at Mycene. But 
there were countless small things, nota- 
bly a great number of gem or seal im- 
pressions on clay, making one covet the 
gems. Some of these have evidently 
portrait heads! 

While Mr. Evans has been excavating 
the palace of Cnossus, Mr. D. G. Ho- 
garth has been digging up the houses, 
which are extraordinarily well preserved, 
and his contribution is chiefly vases. He 
lighted on three groups of vases of the 
pre-Mycenzan type found in the ceme- 
tery of Kameiros, which are a revelation 
as to the elaborate technic practiced in 
Crete in the early period. There is a 
whole early Pompeii waiting to be dug 
on the hill opposite Kephala, and these 
singular polychrome vases, with their 
delicate shapes and incrusted ornaments, 
will be the reward. Mr. Hogarth opened 
a number of geometric tombs and got a 
quantity of vases, beads, metal objects, 
etc., showing continuity with the Myce- 
nan period, and obtained also a great 
deal of true Mycenzan pottery of nat- 
uralistic designs very different from the 
mainland style. 

In the middle of May, having made 
the archeological map of Cnossus, Mr. 
Hogarth proceeded to Psychro, to clear 
out the cave of the Dictzan Zeus, another 
famous seat of old Cretan worship. The 
roof had fallen in, and in order to get at 
the underlying soil he was compelled to 
blast and break the rock, and has thus 
fully ransacked the cave. In the lowest 
part of the cave is a temenos, or temple 
inclosure, built in Cyclopean style, with 
stairs leading down. This had not been 
rifled, and from it he got most of his 
things, which were offerings, mainly of 
the Mycenzan period. Among them 
were four statuets, a model of a chariot, 
many knives and weapons, embossed 
bronze objects, such as handles and hasp 
of a casket ornamented with the charac- 
teristic lion and cuttlefish; a magnificent 
early gem repeating the Tiryns bull 
scheme; many terra cottas, including 
some very valuable painted heads; a 
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number of stone libation tables, some in- 
scribed with the Evans script; and a 
great deal of exceptionally fine Myce- 
nzan painted ware; a huge jar with or- 
naments in relief; double axes, such as 
the Eastern deity carried; and a multi- 
tude of bronze animals, hair pins, rings, 
charms, etc. 

That Crete will now be thoroughly ex- 
plored we do not doubt; indeed, we al- 
ready hear of two ladies who have been 
at work at Kavasi, where they have un- 
earthed a settlement, with tombs and per- 
haps a palace, of the period of the geo- 
metric pottery. We shall probably find, 
through such careful exploration, the key 
to the art and perhaps the written rec- 
ords of Asia Minor, as well as of Greece, 
of the period which has been regarded as 
wholly mythical, before the Dorian in- 
vasion. 

re ] 
What to Do with Our Boys. 


From colonial days the ambition of 
Americans has been to educate their chil- 
dren ; and if possible to give one or more 
in each family the advantages of the 
highest schools. The road to social honor 
has lain through the professions ; besides, 
it has been no small satisfaction to have 
contributed a son to the ministry of reli- 
gion. The enormous strides of science 
and scientific investigation have brought 
us to a parting of the ways; and we must 
settle the problem over again what to do 
with our boys. The views of polite learn- 
ing have not only greatly changed, but 
the impetus in favor of industrial train- 
ing has made it necessary to omit from 
education very much that was formerly 
held to be most important. The educa- 
tion of the hands has come to be an hon- 
orable part of school work. It seems 
more than probable that the next great 
evolution of education will be to bring 
industrialism to the front. Hand-craft 
and eye-wit must be the quick accom- 
paniments of brain culture. Man’s first 
breach with barbarism was tool-making ; 
perhaps his highest remove from barbar- 
ism will be when each child is taught 
how to use tools. Wendell Phillips said, 
“If you give the masses the free school 
you must get ready for rapid evolution, 
or there will be revolution.” Industrial- 
ism will make it necessary that our boys 
and girls learn to work as well as to teach 
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school and read Shakespeare. 
be sure that honor for work will be a 
growing characteristic of our national 
life. 

With this change has already come 
about an enlarged field of work for our 
young people. The fact that girls are 
crowding into new fields of industrialism 
must not be taken by itself; the same 
general fact is true of our boys. A dozen 
departments of energy have opened with- 
in the last twenty years. Most of the new 
sciences are economic, or at least have an 
economic side to them. Botany is no 
longer the drying of a lot of weeds and 
flowers, but is the practical knowledge of 
how to grow better plants and nobler 
fruits. Geology goes with the plow into 
the farmer’s field, and joining hands with 
chemistry, teaches how to make two 
blades of grass or wheat grow where one 
grew before. Entomology grapples with 
the only real rival that man has had, the 
families of insects, and shows us how to 
win in the struggle for possession of the 
earth. Whoever has attended a meeting 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science must have felt that 
he had come into contact ,with the real 
spirit of the nineteenth century—the mo- 
mentum that is to dictate the character of 
the education and the spirit of the work 
of the twentieth century. These men are 
not teachers, except incidentally; they 
are primarily investigators. Whether we 
will or no, our boys will largely move 
along these lines of practical industrial 
economics. 

The effect of the evolution which we 
are noting will be great on our mechan- 
ical arts. Chemistry and physics have 
brought the laboratory and the shop very 
close together. Your canning factories 
cannot get along without constant com- 
munication with the entomologist. In 
the fields of legumes an enemy, that can 
be seen only under a microscope, becomes 
of as much economic importance as the 
Chinese Emperor; and the factory that 
is not forewarned by science will not be 
forearmed against coming disaster. We 
are not far from the day when these be- 
grimed workmen who have been called 
“the hands ” will be so involved in ex- 
perimentation, and scientific comparison 
of results, that they may as well be called 
“the brains.” But in no direction will 
the revolution be more marked than in 
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We may agriculture. The conditions under which 


our farmers are beginning to work will 
make land culture much more attractive. 
Agriculture is already not only more 
prosperous, because based on science, but 
the labor which it involves is delightful 
because lightened by scientific investiga- 
tion. The enthusiasm of an up to date 
orchardist or gardener is comparable 
only to that of his friend who experi- 
ments with crucibles. It looks very much 
as if agriculture were about to regain the 
relatively prominent and honored posi- 
tion it held one hundred years ago, when 
it was difficult to induce Washington to 
leave his plantation to become President. 
Steam and manufacturing went naturally 
together ; but electrical science and farm- 
ing are the coming allies. Electricity not 
only abolishes farm isolation, but it does, 
or soon will do, the bulk of farm work. 
We see, as a consequence, a larger pro- 
portion of our boys and girls turning for 
their life work to land tillage. The shop 
and the farm are getting the honors. It 
is not improbable that the mechanic and 
the farmer of the twentieth century, the 
creator of new cereals and new fruits, 
and the creator of new tools and new la- 
bor-saving appliances, may receive the 
titular degrees from the twentieth cen- 
tury university as readily as those men 
who preach, teach and plead. 

What shall we do with our boys? The 
question is not unlikely to solve itself. 
Schools must divine their new obliga- 
tions; and not only prepare for colleges, 
but for shop and farm. Our agricultural 
colleges, instead of being adjuncts, must 
be at the core of the university system. 
Parental obligation is even greater, to 
discern the new paths to usefulness and 
honor. Home life must be adjusted to it. 
The exaltation of labor, honor for work, 
must place before the American father a 
new ambition for his brilliant boy. Not 
to shine in the world, but to do faithfully 
and honorably his work, will be a more 
wholesome ideal for the American youth. 

ae 


The Burden of Work. 


THE spirit of work is more general 
and more strenuously active now than 
ever before in the world’s history. It 
can scarcely be said that we take any 
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rest. Even our “ vacations” and “ out- 
ings ” are misnamed ; for we carry busi- 
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ness with us to the mountains, the sea- 
side and the innumerable watering places. 
A railroad president the other day was 
asked where he should spend the heated 
term. “ At so and so,” he answered, 
naming an obscure hotel deep in a moun- 
tain region. “ But why do you go there?” 
his interrogator persisted. ‘‘ That’s easy 
to tell,” said the president. “I am going 
there to escape interruption while with 
my stenographer I run through an ac- 
cumulation of miscellaneous correspond- 
ence, delayed propositions and knotty 
matters of policy which have been an in- 
cubus on my mind for weeks and 
months.” We know of preachers who 
spend their summer vacation writing ser- 
mons for the next winter. Literary men 
and women are noted for carrying with 
them wherever they go a pocket shop in 
which they hammer away in season and 
out of season. The same spirit controls 
in every walk of life—there is no genuine 
rest. 

And yet there never probably has been 
a time when freedom from work was not 
regarded as the ideal of earthly happi- 
ness. The “curse of Adam” has been a 
burden. “O that I had the wings of a 
dove, that I might fly away and be at 
rest!” The Hebrew, the Greek, the Ro- 
man, left on record a vast, continuous 
longing for green pastures and running 
brooks. To the medieval peoples heaven 
was a dreamy land of do-nothing per- 
vaded by subtle and sensual delights 
—a land where toil was unknown. Poets 
have always dreamed of an earthly para- 
dise where summer lasts all the year, 
where fruits never fail, and where work 
is unnecessary. And yet apace with the 
march of civilization the need for work 
seems to have increased until now we are 
all rushing, as it were in a frenzy, along 
every possible path of industry, elbowing 
one another as we scramble for every re- 
ward of enterprise. The longing after 
quiet, relaxation and careless rest seems 
almost eliminated from the mind of the 
world. 

Those critics who see a great falling 
off in the substance and the ethereal qual- 
ities of poetry during the present century 
may take this change of aspiration into 
account. Do poets nowadays draw upon 
the ancient reservoir of elemental feel- 
ings, or do they mistake the artificial 
pools of contemporary desire for the 
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magic waters of Pieria? In our mad 
chase after sordid gains have we let fall 
by the way all the splendid dreams out 
of which the deathless poetry of the past 
was made? If man was made to mourn, 
he was also made to understand the terms 
of happiness. In his most primitive out- 
look upon life he had a vision of play- 
time, song and carelessness. Work was 
regarded as a hard necessity, to be made 
an end of as quickly as possible; nobody 
thought of regarding it as a source of 
pleasure. In these later years have we, 
in strenuously cultivating the love of 
work for work’s sake, created an artifi- 
cial passion which has crowded out or 
modified the old elemental longings to 
such a degree that song pure and simple 
no longer appeals to us as it did to earlier 
and more natural generations of men? 
We do not, at present, affirm or deny, we 
simply offer for study a thought by no 
means original with us. 


& 


,. Mr. Coler’s article on “Com- 
Mr. Coler’s ae . litics.” i 
Candidacy mercialism in Politics,” in 
last week’s INDEPENDENT, 
was recognized by all the city press as 
aimed directly at Mr. Croker and other 
commercial politicians of both parties, 
but especially against Mr. Croker, with 
whose terse remark, “I am working for 
my own pocket all the time,” it opened. 
It is evident that Mr. Coler is not work- 
ing for his own pocket all the time, for 
his final consent to accept the Democratic 
nomination for Governor involves a seri- 
ous financial loss to him and his father’s 
firm. That his nomination is now re- 
garded as possible, notwithstanding Mr. 
Croker’s bitterest opposition, is a strong 
testimony to the disgust felt for Croker- 
ism in the Democratic party. Should 
Mr. Coler be nominated, it might be that 
all the Tammany power in Manhattan 
would be thrown against him, to his sure 
defeat, unless the defection should be 
made up by Independent and Republican 
votes. If an ideal. condition of things 
existed in the Republican party it might 
be possible for the Republican convention 
also to nominate Coler, by which means 
not only would Tammany be humil- 
iated, but the danger would be avoided 
of having Coler carry the State for 
Bryan. But the Republican condition is 
not ideal ; the party machine is entangled 
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in the Ramapo job, and Mr. Coler’s elec- 
tion would offend both party bosses. The 
best we can really expect, tho not the 
best either in principle or tactics, is that, 
frightened by the possible nomination of 
Mr. Coler, the Republican leaders may 
withdraw Mr. Odell, a Ramapo man, 
and put up a candidate of assured char- 
acter for independence,.a man of the 
type of Andrew D. White or President 
Low. Ina year when the Democrats are 
rebelling against Mr. Croker it is not 
becoming that the Republican boss 
should sit firm in the leader’s saddle. 


& 


The most _ touch- 
ing incident in 
connection with the 
murder of King Humbert is the com- 
position by his widow of a prayer to be 
said by his people for the repose of his 
soul. Queen Margherita writes it, she 


Queen Margherita’s 
Prayer 


says, in her letter to her bishop asking 
that it may be promulgated, “ just as I 
thought it, simply and from my heart, so 
that every one could understand it.” 
There is no better way to offer a prayer. 


“ Prayer in memory of King Humbert I, my 
lord and most loved consort, to be recited in 
conjunction with the rosary: 

“* Because he was merciful to all accord- 
ing to Thy law, O Lord, be merciful to him 
and give him peace; because he cared only for 
justice, have pity on him, O Lord; because he 
always forgave every one, forgive Thou his er- 
rors, inevitable to human nature, O Lord; be- 
cause he loved his people and had only one 
thought, the good of La Patria, receive 
Thou him into Thy glorious kingdom, O Lord; 
because he was good until his last breath and 
fell a victim to his goodness, give him the 
crown of martyrs, O Lord.’” 


The bishop gave permission, having, he 
says, “asked counsel and received a fa- 
vorable reply,” which means that Papal 
permission was granted, another indica- 
tion of kindly disposition. 

ad 


The death of Dr. Wilhelm Liebknecht 
deprives the German Socialists of one of 
their ablest and best leaders, one of the 
few who could counteract the schemes of 
such extremists as Herr Bebel. Dr. 
Liebknecht was an ardent Socialist, as 
shown in his history. He was expelled 
from Austria in 1846 for his share in a 
Polish revolution, imprisoned in Ger- 
many for an attempt to establish a repub- 
lic there, and exiled from Switzerland 
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for tampering with trades unions. After 
the general amnesty in Germany, 1862, 
he returned, but was exiled in 1865; ar- 
rested again in 1867; tried and con- 
demned for high treason for opposing 
the war of 1870;: banished under Bis- 
marck’s Anti-Socialist law, and then on 
return imprisoned for lésg majesté for 
refusing to rise from his seat to welcome 
the German Emperor. He was, how- 
ever, a considerable power in the Reichs- 
tag, of which he was a member, and to his 
counsels was doubtless due much of the 
Socialist progress. 


Those who are caviling at missionaries 
as stirrers-up of strife would do well to 
recall the events following the Kucheng 
massacre in 1895, when English and 
American missionaries were attacked, a 
number wounded and ten murdered by 
Chinese. After the massacre the English 
traders of Hong Kong held a meeting 
and cried loudly for vengeance, but not 
one single missionary joined in the cry. 
The call for vengeance was not to protect 
the missionaries, but to protect trade. Not 
one society, English or American, called 
upon the Government to send gunboats 
or bayonets to punish those who had 
done the outrage, and indeed the Church 
Missionary Society refused compensa- 
tion for that massacre. If ever a mis- 
sionary has complained that gunboats 
did not protect missions it is an extreme- 
ly exceptional case. 

al 

We have never been struck with ad- 
miration of the plan to select one hun- 
dred names of distinguished Americans 
for a “ Hall of Fame,” certain nomina- 
tions for which are discussed this week 
by Colonel Higginson. Since that ar- 
ticle was written the senate of New 
York University has submitted to the 
judges a list of 234 nominations, which 
needs sharp revision, for such names as 
Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, Mrs. Stowe, 
W. E. Channing, Phillips Brooks, C. W. 
Field, Benjamin West and G. W. Curtis 
are not in it. ea 


For the portraits of the Archduke 
Franz-Ferdinand and his bride. the 
Countess Sofie Chotek, printed in this is- 
sue, we are indebted to Adéle, Photog- 
rapher, of Vienna. 








FINANCIAL. 


The New British Loan. 


Tue large allotment of the new British 
bonds to American subscribers caused 
some surprise here and has been 
criticised severely in London, chiefly 
by brokers who were deprived of com- 
missions to which they believed they 
were entitled. The lists were open here 
for two or three days, but were unexpect- 
edly closed in London at 10.30 a.m. on 
the day of opening. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, explained in Parliament that they 
were closed as soon as he had ascertained 
that the subscriptions covered the full 
amount of £10,000,000, and he also ad- 
mitted that because his preliminary in- 
quiries in London met with inadequate 
encouragement he had accepted an offer 
of American houses to take half of the 
loan. In this he had been supported by 
the advice of the Bank of England. The 
Bank’s reserve had fallen to a point not 
reached before for years, and the accept- 
ance of the American offer promised re- 
lief because gold would be imported 
from New York in an easy and natural 
way for the payment of subscriptions. 
While the transaction is fairly satisfac- 
tory in high financial circles in London, 
the comment is made that the Chancellor 
ought not to have withheld from the pub- 
lic the fact that when he offered the 
bonds he had already by private agree- 
ment disposed of half of them. 

The subscriptions here amounted to 
about $55,000,000, and the allotment is 
in the neighborhood of $28,000,000, it 
being understood that subscriptions of 
$5,000 or less will not be scaled down. 
The new bonds are quoted here at a pre- 
mium of from 5 to I per cent. The net 
return will be nearly 334 per cent. at the 
price of issue. The principal is not sub- 
ject to any tax in England, but the inter- 
est must pay an income tax. The natural 
effect of the large allotment to American 


subscribers was the prompt shipment of. 


gold from New York to Europe. The 

quantity exported, up to the end of last 

week, was $8,552,000, of which nearly 

$7,000,000 went: to London. The Bank 

of France also wants gold, and to stimu- 

late exports to London the Bank of Eng- 
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land allows interest in transit and has 
slightly increased its purchase price for 
gold bars. This is the first large Ameri- 
can investment in a foreign loan in the 
issue of which the payment of -money 
owed to our manufacturers or other ex- 
ceptional considerations have not. been 
involved. The significance of it and the 
great financial strength of the United 
States are fully recognized abroad, where 
the great accumulation of gold in this 
country and our enormous international 
trade credit balance of $1,690,000,000 in 
the last three years are fruitful topics 


for discussion. 
Js 


The Grain Crops. 


THE Government’s crop report for Au- 
gust Ist (issued on the 10th) shows a 
slight improvement in the condition of 
spring wheat. The estimate of the statis- 
tician of the Produce Exchange, based 
upon the percentages of the report, is 
that on August Ist they indicated a wheat . 
crop of 514,000,000 bushels (against a 
harvested crop of 547,000,000 last year, 
and an average of less than 530,000,000 
in the last five years); a corn crop of 
2,190,790,000 bushels, which has been 
surpassed only once; and an oat crop of 
800,000,000 bushels, against 769,000,000 
last year and an average of 726,500,000 
for the last four years. It is not probable 
that the harvested crop of wheat will be 
less than 500,000,000 bushels. 

& 

....Walentine P. Snyder, President of 
the Western National Bank of this city, 
was last week elected a Director of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. Mr. 
Snyder has been connected with the 
Western National Bank for about ten 
years, having been Vice-President and 
Director from 1890 to 1899. He has 
held several responsible positions in the 
Treasury Department, among them be- 
ing Chief Clerk of the United States 
Treasurer’s office and Deputy Controller 
of the Currency. 

....9ales of bank stocks during the 
past week were: 


America German American 


Mechanics’ & Traders’. 97 
ot 
North America,.......201 
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INSURANCE. 


A Direct Appeal. 


AN agent of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life has taken an unusual but di- 
rect and rational step in appealing to the 
Wisconsin policyholders (estimated to 
number 25,000) to use their influence to- 
ward repeal of the Orton tax law en- 
acted in 1899. The 2 per cent. annual 
tax under the old law, he says, fell upon 
a premium income which rose from 
$256,458 in 1880 to $2,223,938 in 1899; 
at the old rate, this latter sum would have 
yielded from .the Northwestern nearly 
$45,000 to the State in 1899, besides over 
$6,000 more in the form of annual fees. 
Nor has the State as such been of any 
special benefit to the company; the ob- 
ligation has been in the other direction, 
for the company could have fared bet- 
ter elsewhere, and it has helped Wis- 
consin by advertising its name and bring- 
ing money into it. The average North- 
western policy is less than $2,500, show- 
ing that the masses, rather than the 
classes, receive the benefits of life insur- 
ance. Any tax upon a mutual life in- 
surance company is a tax on thrift, and 
such savings certainly should not be 


' taxed further than is necessary to pro- 


portionately share the cost of State su- 
pervision ; yet in 1898 the department re- 
ceipts were nearly $200,000 above ex- 
penses, and now, in 1899, this new law 
imposes an additional annual tax on the 
Northwestern of more than the normal 
annual receipts of the department prior 
thereto and equal to more than Io per 
cent. of the total annual premiums of the 
company in Wisconsin. 

So this agent hopes the 25,000 North- 
western policyholders in Wisconsin will 
see the point and will use their large in- 
fluence to have the unnecessary and un- 
reasonable tax levied by the Orton law 
removed as soon as possible. He is thor- 
oughly right in his argument, and prac- 
tical in his direct appeal, but he might 
have pointed out that the foolish retal- 
iatory legislation of the day is liable to 
hit the Northwestern in other States. 
The principle of retaliatory or so-called 
reciprocal law is that whatever bad thing 


Wisconsion, for instance, does to a New 
York company New York will do to 
Wisconsin companies. 


2 
Insurance Items. 


THe Nationa Lire, the only life 
company located in the State of Ver- 
mont, has just celebrated its semi-cen- 
tennial, being one of the small number 
of companies founded in 1850. At the 
end of 1899 it had written $225,313,- 
753, had received $36,486,550 in pre- 
miums and $8,290,070 in interest. Its 
work, “began in the wodds here fifty 
years ago,” hasextended into thirty other 
States ; 65 per cent. of its entire volume 
of business has been done in the last ten 
years, and in 1899 the new business fell 
only a little short of the total done in the 
company’s first quarter-century. The 
National is not a great company in size, 
nor has it the high-pressure spirit. A 
Vermont company could not be rapid 
without being uncharacteristic, but the 
National has always been sound, whole- 
some and excellent. 

...-A pending insurance case for 
$20,000 life insurance involves not only 
the question of fact as to suicide, but in- 
cidentally the old psychological ques- 
tion of the degree and method of mad- 
ness in suicide cases. The plaintiff sues 
on policies on the life of his mother, 
who was found dead only a few hours 
after obtaining the last policy taken. It 
is claimed, as shown by appearances, 
that the woman had thrown herself 
across a lighted oil stove, which up to that 
time was stored in an attic, and that she 
apparently began by _ chloroforming 
herself. Suppose she did? The case 
recalls that of a young man who con- 
structed a guillotine in his father’s barn. 
The knife was released by a trip ac- 
tuated by the trickling out of water 
from a bottle, and when-all was ready 
the contriver placed himself in position, 
closed a wooden yoke down over him- 
self, locked this into place and threw 
the key from him, his face being pressed 
against a chloroform sponge. There 
have been suicides by deliberation, and 
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in connection with insurance taken for 
that purpose. Not the least marvelous 
of them was the case of Dwight. Cun- 
ning contrivance, adaptation of means to 
end, and all ordinary mental faculties 
remain; we can only say that some mys- 
terious shift turns them all toward an 
end which is ordinarily dreaded and 
shunned. : 
....Mr. J. H, Lewis, of Denver, Col., 
has issued a fourth edition of his handy 
volume of 320 pages, in flexible covers 
for the pocket, “ How to Buy Life In- 
surance,” being an explanation of sys- 
tems, a statement of essentials to be con- 
sidered in selecting a company, and a di- 
gest of policy forms; price, $1.50. The 
probable sale of the book is below its 
merits as a compilation. Agents may 
buy it, and the layman who cares enough 
to expend $1.50 and an hour or two of 
time for the sake of learning about life 
insurance may profitably do so. We are 
not sanguine, however, that any consid- 
erable number of laymen will, for the dis- 
position to consider the subject difficult 
and mysterious and the disinclination to 
take any interest in it are still general. 
To insure, because hard pressed, in the 
particular company represented; to ac- 
cept the policy without examination, 
on unwarranted trust in whatever the 
agent says; and then to grumble, with or 
without reason, later on—this is largely 
the American way. If the sweeping de- 
nunciation of life insurance as a whole- 
sale deceit and fraud recently made by 
Mr. Commissioner Cutting, of Massa- 
chusetts (for that is what his remarks 
amount to if taken on their face) were 
well founded, the persistent American 
habit of buying life insurance with both 
eyes shut would certainly be chargeable 
as accessory. This emphatically ought 
not so to be, and if Mr. Lewis’s faith in 
the marketability of his little hand-book 
proves justified we shall be glad. 


....The Weekly Underwriter pub- 
lishes a summary of opinions obtained 
from over forty leading fire companies 
as to non-paying risks in the Middle 
States. The list contains 135 subjects, 
and the principal advances of rate rec- 
ommended are the following: Agricul- 
tural implement factories, 25 to 33 per 
cent.; auction stocks and large steam 
bakeries, 20 to 50 per cent.; bicycle fac- 
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tories, 20 to 100 pet cenf.; boot and shoe 
factories, 25 to 50 per cent.; clothing 
stocks, disastrous—should be advanced 
25 to 50 per cent.; country dwellings, 
rates generally fair, but in certain named 
territory should be advanced 25 to 50 
per cent.; village stores, 25 to 50 per 
cent.; farm property, at least 33 per 
cent. ; knitting mills, 50 to 150 per cent.; 
retail stocks (the great non-paying 
class), at least 50 per cent. ; tanneries, 20 
to 150 per cent. These are only a few, 
and we pass by those which are charac- 
terized as “ undesirable ” or “ most com- 
panies prohibit,” or have rates suggested 
in the form of a percentage on the $100. 
A few, however, are notable, thus: 
“Wall paper stocks. Poor risks. Rates in- 
adequate. Should not be written at less than 
1% per cent. in a small line. Claim that paper 


will spot after put on wall if subjected to heat 
and smoke hard to refute. 

“Wall paper factories. Record of the class 
very bad. Moral hazard largest. Present cur- 
rent rates low; 2% per cent. minimum. 

“Wharf and pier risks. Lines should be 
kept down. Rates unprofitable; 144 per cent. 
minimum indicated. 


“ Unprofitable property. No rate will cover 

possible moral hazard. Most companies pro- 
hibit.” . 
The above is enough, for it is not matter 
which will be pleasant reading. It shows 
anew the disposition in underwriting, 
after having allowed competition during 
a term of years to gradually depress 
rates unduly, to rush toward the other 
extreme in a spasm of reform; it shows 
this, but it shows more. It shows how 
difficult is the task of attaining a really 
just and tolerable modus vivendi of rat- 
ing, a task which has never yet been ac- 
complished. But this shows also that 
underwriting as now practiced is put in 
question and on trial. Certainly we have 
no desire for higher rates per se, but they 
are certainly too low for the present con- 
ditions. Those conditions can be im- 
proved most surely by penalizing them. 
Would a horizontal increase of 100 per 
cent. upon every man’s premium, if ex- 
acted and collected, be effectual? It might 
not be just as between indiviluals, but 
is any attainable rate just in that re- 
spect? Doubtless it would put a premi- 
um upon care, watchfulness and precau- 
tion, which are qualities heretofore gen- 
erally neglected. 

How does the question strike you? At 
least, you might think it over. 
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impaired 
Digestion 


May not be all that is meant by dyspepsia now, but it 
will be if neglected. 

The uneasiness after eating, fits of nervous headache, 
sourness of the stomach, and disagreeable belching may 
not be very bad now, but they will be if the stomach is 
suffered to grow weaker. 

Dyspepsia is such a miserable disease that the tendency 


you would like the lamp- 
chimneys that do not 
amuse themselves by pop- 
ping at inconvenient times, 
wouldn't you? 
A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 


to it should be given early attention. This is completely 
overcome by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which strengthens the whole digestive system. 


when it tumbles. 

Macbeth’s “ pearl top” and 
“pearl glass” —they don’t 
break from heat, not one in a 
hundred ; a chimney lasts for 


years sometimes. 


Our “Index” describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest Elgin 
Fancy Creamery 








“The Swing Is 


makes ankle motion automatic and cycling 25 per 
cent. easier. Perfect satisfaction’ guaranteed, or 
money refunded. Write and let us tell you about 
it. Pedals, $3. Toe clips, 50c. Illustrated Book- 


at Poem. x BUTTER AT COST. 
The Pullman Cars of Cycling. All orders by mail or t telephone, 2451, Co rian at, sreuinite 
RAMSEY SWINGING PEDALS CO. eliv rea ew Yor! 
C 204 N. Broad St., Phila. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


ez and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St.. New York. 


9 9 
Importers N iD | L. 'B Retailers 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Fine Millinery, Men’s 
and Boy’s Clothing and Furnishings, House Furnishing Goods, 
Fine Furniture, Sewing Machines, Bicycles, Cameras, 

Books, Groceries, etc., etc. 























A Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 
of the New Fall and Winter Goods 


Free to Out-of-Towners. 











Every Spring and every Fall we issue free to out-of-town applicants a handsome catalogue, which describes 
and illustrates the newest fashions and kinds of merchandise to be popular during the season. It is a very useful 
book, particularly to those living outside of the metropolis, for it places the reader in touch with the greatest fashion 
centre in America, and enables he or she to buy the newest evbaliee in the market at the regular New York 
prices, which means at times a great saving, 


OUR FALL AND WINTER EDITION WILL BE READY SEPT. 15 


If you want a copy send us your name and address as soon as you read this, for the edition 
vill be limited and will go quickly. Mention this paper. 


H, O’NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 21st Street, New York. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 


ree eda eae ae DO Peete 

an ic ummer an ‘a \e 

PASSION Escorted to’ is * bs ya Inde- 
PLAY. 


faducemente to clubs and societies. Illustrated 
itineraries free. 
CRAWFORD @ ¥FL0YD, 
608-610 Tremont Building, Boston ; 220 Broadway, New York City, 
1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 621 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


Miss Weldon will take abread, August 30, a 
limited number of young ladies for a foreign tour, 
including three weeks at the Paris Exposition and 
the tamous Passion Play at Oberammergaut.. 


Restricted. Highest reference. 


Miss Weldon has had ten years’ experience in 
chaperoning exclusive traveling classes. 


For Prospectus of the trip address 
MISS WELDON, 








‘The Meorings,’? Howard, Pa. 





THE CANADIAN SUMMER 
RESORT ASSOCIATION. 


Furnishes authoritative information concerning 
any and all of the Canadian Resorts—Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Quebec, 
Ontario, etc. State section you desire to visit, 
thenumber desiring accommodation, and the price 
you wish to pay. Send 5 two-cent stamps for 
postage. 


10 Shillaber Building, 61 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


WIl. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 





NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL, 
N, Y., N. H. & H. BR. R. and connections. 
From Grand Central Station. 
Leave By way of 


§8:00 A M., Hartford and Willimantic......... ...-++. 
204 A. M., 8 a Wi r 
10:00 A. M., 
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* New 
*§ eld and Worcester.... ee eecee 
New don ‘and Providence... secce.+.s- 
* Dally, incinting Sunday. § Stops at 125th St. 
tt Bay Btate Limited, all parlor cars; fare $7, including 
car seat. 
Thro lor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Rieters eervios same hours and by came routes. ; 
Cc. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST COMPANY. 
4 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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mpany, ble August ist, 1900, to 
Dele of the transfer Sooke on July 27th. 
8, 1900. OSBORN W. BRIGHT, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL 





INVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to any investor. 

We now offer carefully selected 
first mort gages from the rich black- 
waxy belt of Texas and con- 
tiguous territory of Oklahoma. 
Principal and 


6% INTEREST 


Guaranteed 
Send for Pamphlet 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO, 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa. 





LARKIN HOUSE, 


Directly ‘on the Ocean, 
WATCH HILL. R. I. 


Greatly improved. 
Perfect Golf Links, 27 Holes. 
New Club House. 
Special rates for July. 

G. C. HOWE, Prop., 

At 3 Park Place, N. Y. 
Send for art circular, 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. STUYVESANT FISH, 
Vice-President. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President. GEORGE 
8. HICKOK, Cashier. EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ase’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


$3,000,000 
t. Fish, George 8. 
Stuyvesan Ho Ba 


RS: Joseph T. Moore, 
bbe bot y erlbner, Edward ©. Hoyt, 


Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles 
ward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Ric 
field, Francis R. A) pleton John Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, 
George Frederick Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs. 
Iesues Letters of Credit for Travelers available in 
all parts of the world. 
( 


t 
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Judges 
. Write for further 
h About y 


free. 
H. H. HAGAN, Gururie, OxLAnOMAs. 
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“Id thank you fort 
a little more of that 


WHITE 
HOUSE 
COFFEE” 


«  Ithasa flavor that’s allits own. Try it. Insist on 
having it. Don’t believe that some other is ‘‘ just as 
good,” You ve tried ‘‘some other,’’? now try 
White House. Sold in every State and 
Territory in the Union in one and two- 
pound cans only, never in bulk. 

Send your grocer’s name and yours 
for Illustrated Booklet, contain- 
ing things you ought to 
know about coffee 

and spice. 
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Principal Coffee Roasters. 


Spencer Trask & Co. Government and Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
BANKERS Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established. 


Steam and Street Railways.} 
27 i ; : 
and 29 Pine Street, New York js SRO YORE NN Re an 
Transact a general banking busi- for the Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of above vai 
ness; act as Fiscal Agents for cor- Securities; App vs 
rations, and negotiate security 4 . HARRIS 
aoe of railroads and other com- N. W. & C0., 
panies. Execute commission orders BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N.Y. 


x and deal in 


Saft 1 INVESTMENT sEcuRITES, | 4 R: MACFARLANE & CO., 
’ Members New York Stock y BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


Branch Office: 65 State Street, Albany. D U L U T H ’ MINN. 
) Commercial Paper, Mort: Loans, Municipal Securities 
eel The MIDDLESEX | on eudtet Set Rel tats 


Act as agents for non-resident property »wners and investors, 
aiiablen | 1857 BANKING COMPANY ,,., 


ere MIDDLETOWN, CONN. N t D || | t 
in wel) in Assets about - ~ $8,000,000 0) a 0 ar Os 
last six ; 
PASE oir nsnar sont, Debentures, scoured by dapoetie| by inrechers taki toees Ueeves ce eyes ea eels 


b 
1 Bankers, of ist mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart 
yhom I am ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine pogo mee ve a in the Bard Wheat belt of North Dakote 
Send for co ’ - | an esota. e nally examine every tract of lan 
palpi UT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, | offered as security. Write for references and particulars 
C.. ARE PERMITTED BY LAWTOINVEST RAN RKS, 
IN THESE BONDS. E. J. LANDER & CO., rene Forks. ND. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


y Members of the 
And Dealers in Government Bonds ee es a ndin 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 

Deposits oe and interest allowed on balances subject to drafts 

at sight. ’ 

All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High oon Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
elivery. 


NASSAU and PINE STS., N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON.» 
INSURANCE 





MASSACHUSETT 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
. . SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A, t. 

Y M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1900 - $23,819,937.17 
LIABILITIES -- 21,835,114.54 
SURPLUS . 1,984,822.63 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


1900 FIRE INSURANCE 1900 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY it, 1900, 


Capital Stock al! cash $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve.... — ...+.0s. . eee 1,784. 168 O02 
Unsettied Losses and other claims....... 294,160 56 
1,472,954 99 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900 cvecse-ceeesee+- 84,501,283 55 
JAMES NICHOLS President. 
R. R,. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretarv. 


AMERICAN FIRE 








Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninetieth 
Annual Statement. 


Cash capital 000.00 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims............ Par soe ee 
Surplus over all Liabilities 388,934.56 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900 $2,626,441.1 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





They said he owed nothing when he died. 
A littie inquiry showed he nad n: t pro- 
vided for his chief creditors—his family. 
This debt is best discharged through a life 
insurance policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, - New York. 





A Life Insurance Company. especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. /ermanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family ; ¢emfporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1900. 
$16,109, 174.77 
14,518, 776.00 


$1,590,398.77 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. , 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


[New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
Post Office Square, - + Boston, Mas 


ASSETS, Dec. 31,1899 - - -$29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES . . - - «+ «+ 26,838,656.66 


$2,705,771.97 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
Casa distributions gold pee all po! y 
Every policy hus endo thereon the cash surrender and 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the 
sachusetts Statute. . 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application 


to the Company’s ice. 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec'y. 


UNMARRIED WOMEN. 


There are hundreds of business women in this coun- 
try who are earning their own livelihood, Every one of 





ASSETS. 
LIABILITIES. .....0. erecee erecccereccese e 


SORPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) 








life insurance made payable at about from forty to fifty 
years of age, by means of which she will be sure of hav- 
ing the comforts and necessaries of life to which she is 
entitled, THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of New York furnishes its descriptive literature to any 
address, 





these should have, preferably, an endowment policy of 


Ct? or Fo rep 





. of hav- 
h she is 
YCE Co. 
» to any 


The Independent 





FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


JOHN A. TicCALL, - 


President. 


: BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 18ST, 1900. 





ASSETS. 


= a | 
17,082,000 
11,557,714 
aoe 
.o0s,a08 
8,278,450 


2,254,890 


pity 


iaaw.ite 


$4,177,028). 
ot yet due, re- 


sam Naecdisinetetenth puaeuce movin 
eer Sor hale ee cad ACCTUC....-.cscecseccecsecee 


TOTAL ASSETS. ......00000 cvecce+e+e- 236,450,348 


LIABILITIES. 


Poltey Rew Rameve (per ae of New York rerio 
ec ‘ 
All i; ee Liabilities: Policy’ “Claims, 
Lae somes, etc., awaiting presentment for pay- 


+ $192,024,281 


2,990,588 - 


Bayi meas 8,507,699 
Aouusmnleted lus Funds, voluntarily reserved 

and set aside wz the Com mepnuy, 0 to — Divi- 
dends payable to Policy-ho! during 1900, 


‘ and in subsequent years— 
First.— Payable to Polic snoldes in 1900): 
To holders of Accumulation Policies, the 
++ Gt 107 
594,194 
125,884 


«+ $2,897,085 





1900 
Bxcory-<Perable i to 5 Boliey-noiders, subse- 








ers of too Pon od é 
Iders of 15-Year Period Policies . 
iders of 10-Year Period Polici 
ers of 5-Year Dividend Policies... 279,965 

Aggrega fur sapacccupedvees re 
Other tunis f for ail other contingencies...... 9,065,428 


TOTAL LIABILITIES....9236,450.348 





+» $17,583, 
“isa 












































CASH INCOME, 1899. 


New Premiums (Annuities $1,517, eecvece 
Hew m ¢ es $1,517,928). ice 


new oneccccccccsccccccccceccceses Sly Ol,OL0 


TOTAL PREMIUMG.........scecsee ceccseees 


TOTAL INTERESTS, RENTS G&e...... 10,282,761 
TOTAL INCOME............ $52,371,263 


EXPENDITURES, 1899. 
Paid for Losses, Endowments and Annuities............ $16,022,766 
Paid for Dividends and Surrender Values ,...... pespas - 6,184,200 
Commissions and all other payments to egcnts ($4,628,- 
069) on New Business of $ 3 pores Ex- 
_ aminers’ Fees and Ynepection of Risks ($5.7 1799)... 
Hoge and Branch Office Expenses, Togas, Advertis- 
ing, Equ pestenntes Aocomnt,<« elegraph, Postage, Com- 
M. $859,562,905 of 


Old Business, a d ed 
sollancous Expenditures 


Balance—Excess of Income over Expeudi- 
tures for the year...... 


5,155,868 


5,382,527 
19,625,898 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES AND BAL., $52,371,263 





INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. 
NUMBER OF POLIJOIES. AMOUNT. 
in Force December 81, 1898.... 878,984 $944,021,120 
New Insurance Paid-for, 1899. . 99,957 202,809,080 
Old Insurances revived and in- 
creased, 1899. 2,873,077 


ececce 1,116 
TOT ALR OR} 474,407  $1,149,203,277 


BUSINESS 
DEDUCT TERMINATIONS: 


By Death Lay = sur- 
render, Exp’ ceevce 


Paid-for Destaaas in 

Force December 
31, 1899...............4397,776 
aS 


Gain In 1899. ....cerccccecersesee 





87,881,292 


117,850,865 


$1,061,871,985 








COMPARISON FOR EIGHT YEARS. 

Dec. sist, tee ees? 1900. Gain in8 years. 
Assets... ++» $126,947, 290 $236,450,348 $110,603,068 
Income..... 1,864 194 62,371 263 20,517,068 


1,260,340 2,768,748 1,608,408 


J Y 42,671,491 22,206,977 9,636,486 


_ 182,808 437,776 264,973 


$6 76,689,649 $1,061,871,986 $426,182,336 





Certificate of Superiatendent of State of New York Insurance Department. 


SURANCE 
Capital Stock, i duly authorized to 
I FURTHER CERTIFY 
York, I have caused the polic: 
Combined Experience Table of Mortali 
‘ Mat CERTIFY that the 
poral ie Labi 990, 


, at four per cent 
iF mitted asse Be 
et pen St — Laws, 


Louw. RF. FAR Superintendent of ‘Insurance of the State of New vor, vee poreb 
MPANY, of the City of New York, in the State ew Yor 
Y, transact the business of fw 


fons of the said Company, er Bi 
n 


BANY, January 4th, 1900, 
by certity that the NEW YORK LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY having no 


ire anesthe ch 
as r tae 
y bes Q pe 





The Net Po Policy 7 here’ iS caaten by this Department, $192,024,281, making the Total Lia- 


14,864. 
he additional Pate y Reserve voluntarily set aside ade hy the » Company, $3,50 


. waine,Aroumuiated Gu Stans Geaone $35,505 36% 

u and in subsequent yea 

Ur eel teh Ph eeneee 
ereunto 

the day and year first above written. si 


my name and_ caused 


set aside. by the Eee ate provide dividends payable to policy. 


official sex] to be affixed at the Ci f Albany 
LOOIS F. PAYN, Superintendent ot I Posen hbo 















































Re Ea SS cece Heke 
The Independent 









OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


‘New York, January 23d, 1900. 


The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Com: any submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 8ist of December, 1899 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks —_ ist January, 
1899, to 3ist December, 1899.............. 
Premiums on Policies not. marked off ist 
- January, 1) 


Total Marine Premiums, ............ceseseeee 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1899, to 81st December, 1899..........s008 


Losses paid during the sam: 
ported (lees vages, ete.) $2,276,689.96 


Returns'of Premiums 
and Expenses, $484,296.77 








$3,166,420.39 


967,555-24 
$4,133,975-63 


Peer eerresoesscerssseses sees 


$3,3058,179-38 


The Company has the following Assets, viz, : 
United States and State of New York me. 


Senn Bank ont ae pat, Bhocks iii $5,483,944-00 
ns Secured by by r op aaa Be ah de- . 
wos posits Ban A Trust pan: 2,395,§00.00 
sae: ~ reamed oo oe eee due the ean . ‘ 
pk atieevess 1,12§,000.00 
Premium’! Seis: and Bills Receivable ...... 1,008,756.77 
Cash in the hands of Euro “4 Bankers to 
canker losses mates policies payable “4 
COUNETICS .......+--cecccccesceses 147,790-55 
in Bank SEGA skamsbaeiactancheskencere 266,139.29 
" Amount....ccccccsssseees $10,424,130.61 


Six per interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be be co to the holders thereof, or their legal rep- 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of Fe ruary 


next. 

The outstan certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders mange iy or oo po ln rep- 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday, ti 
next, from which date all interest Fed ge will cease. ruThe 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 


celled. 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net earned 
—— of the age as Be od for the year as 8ist Decem- 
r, 1899, for which ce will be issued on and after 
y, the first of May oy 


By order ef the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES : 
GUSTAV AMSINCK W. HARD, 
VERNON H. BROWN CLIFFORD A. HAND, 
WALDRON P. BROWN JOHN D.HE TT, 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 8D. RICE, 
FRANCIS M. BACON, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE COPP’ ‘W. H. H. MOORE, 
JOSEPH H. i Cc H. HALL 
Py aa a Teen 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, FR REDERIC CA. PARSONS. 
EVERETT FRAZAR, | GEORGE W UINTARD 
EWALD FLE JOHN 
fonsce GRAY JONES, GUSTAV H ont 
* WILLIAM GC. STURGES. ’ 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. : 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Prest. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres't. 
BINDERS ‘optic os eT 
at the rate of 35 eents each, postage included, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 






















J. M,. ALLEN, Seenmcqnes 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, - - + ‘Wiee-President 
F. B, ALLEN, - + + Second Vice-President 
J.B. PIERCE - - - - + - - Secretary 
L.B. BRAINERD - - - - - =. Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK,- - - - Asst. Secretary 





A POLICY 12: 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family 
and the estate 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour 
of greatest trial 

Washington pays Endowments and death claims 

promptly, and loans money to its eae A 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guar- 
antees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will Pay Hectineten about half oq 
— on an ordinary life policy, buy 

nterchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
B. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 
1850— THE 1900 


United States Life Insurance Go, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 





OFFICERS. 


GEORGE H. BURFORD.........cccscscsscceseceseceee sees Erenident 
GEO. G. WILLIAMB..........cceecseees seccscsceseeeeVice-President 
C. P. FRALEIGH.......... stececccevececccecsereeestd Vice-President 
RICH’D E, COCHRAN.......ceseccscecevereeseeess34 Vice-President 
A. WHEELWRIGBHT............ ccecccscecscecccescessece ce BOCTOUAFY 
JL. KENWAY....ccccccccessceces soscecccsccccees osASBt. BeCretary 
WM. T. STANDEN,.......sccccccscccscevescccecscsscsccncee sACtUaly 
ARTHUR C. PERRY........cccccscscccecsccccsccccsseesceecssORsnler 
J HIN P. MUNN........cccccsccescccscensecseseeessMedical Director 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO, G@. WILLIAMB........cccccceseceeceesF FOS Chem, Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER..........- ccvseseces secccccccccoceceseseseeBullder 
E. H. PERKINS, Jz.....Prest. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank 
JAMES BR PLUM... .c.esccccesereenseee Leather 
Active and successful centile wishing to represent this com- 
pany, may communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 34 Vice 
President, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 








